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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Taking the whole theatre of operations—West, East, 
and South—the war has been going well for the Allies 
during the last two or three weeks; for Verdun—no 
isolated incident, but an event of great significance— 
has proved a German failure, as we confidently held 
it would. Germany has failed at Verdun in her forte 
—namely, crushing materialism. The blows France 
has rained in on Germany at Verdun are, perhaps, the 
best news we have had since the start of the war. 
This beating of Germany at Verdun in her own special 
réle of physical force is a splendid earnest of the future : 
it is the fine gentleman standing up to the brutal bargee 
and being too much for him. We must expect, and 
we shall have, setbacks and reverses—very possibly 
this month—elsewhere; but the nation must face them 
serenely. It can afford to after Verdun. Moreover, 
it must face them, when they come, not with a chatter 
of shrill words, but with as little talk as need be. 


But there is another special réle of Germany besides 
that of brutal materialism and of ‘‘ hacking through”, 
in which Germany seems to have been somewhat hum- 
bled by Verdun, namely, the réle of the hard liar. 
Against crushing force at Verdun France put up crush- 
ing force, more or less like against like; but against 
lying communiqués France has, on the other hand, 
successfully countered with truthful communiqués— 
such as are not invariable in war. Germany, in the 
past, has, no doubt, done considerable things through 
lying official statements. She has in some degree af- 
fected neutral opinion, and, far more, she has heartened 
her own public by this method. But it has broken 
down largely in regard to Verdun. The butcher’s bill 
which the Kaiser and the Crown Prince have sent in 
to the German people is rather too big to be smiled 
away by these transparently false communiqués from 
the Great General Staff. 


There has been no marked change in the position 


around Verdun, and the cool confidence of the French 


has increased day by day. ‘‘ They can’t get through ”’ 
is the refrain to which they march. Across the Meuse 
there have been fierce artillery duels, and on Tuesday 
afternoon the Germans launched an assault against the 
Haucourt-Malancourt front, only to be repulsed with 
heavy loss by the French gunners. But on Wednes- 
day, in the Malancourt district, they made some pro- 
gress, gaining a foothold in an advanced post north of 
the village, and capturing two of the village houses. 
Meantime General Pétain was busy along the southern 
part of this front, making an excellent counter-attack, 
in the course of which he recovered the south-eastern 
part of Avocourt Wood, as well as the important work 
called the Reduit d’Avocourt, which the enemy had 
strongly fortified. 


This real success caused the Germans to bring up 
a brigade of fresh troops and to make a violent 
counter-assault. They did all in their power to regain 
the lost ground, but the French fire was too much for 
them, and they fell back after severe losses. All goes 
well. 


Equally heartening is the British movement and 
success at St. Eloi, south of Ypres, where fine work 
was done on Monday morning by the Northumberland 
Fusiliers and the Royal Fusiliers. After some mines 
had been exploded these regiments assaulted the Ger- 
man salient at St. Eloi, capturing the first and second 
line trenches on a front of some 600 yards. Five 
officers and 195 men were taken prisoners, and the 
German casualties were heavy. South of Neuville St. 
Vaast and near the Hohenzollern Redoubt there has 
been crater fighting, in which our side has done well. 


General Smuts, continuing his rapid and successful 
campaign, has given some hard blows to the German 
forces retreating south from the Kilimanjaro district, 
though direct pursuit was made very difficult by heavy 
rainfall and by many swollen streams, over which the 
bridges had been destroyed. The period between 
12-17 March was spent in reorganising troops and 
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transport, and in repairing roads and bridges for motor 
traffic. Then forces were pushed south to occupy 
Kilewo and Unterer Himo in close contact with the 
enemy on the Rufu River, where, on 20-21 March, the 
Germans were severely checked in an attempt to carry 
out a strong night attack. During the 19th there was 
a good deal of bush fighting near Kahe, and the 
Germans fought stubbornly. On the 20th General 
Smuts took Arusha, an important German station, 
about forty-five miles west of Moshi. Meantime a 
strong force of South African mounted troops marched 
by night from Moshi and made their way through 
many hindrances to a point on the Pangani River, five 
miles south of Kahe railway station. They cut the 
railway bridge over the river, seized the railway 
station, captured many stores, and then established 
themselves on the hills south-east of Kahe. 


Here they were in contact with the enemy, whose 
retreat they menaced. The Germans decided to hold 
fast throughout the entire day of the 21st, hoping to 
make a further retreat after dark. Some reinforce- 
ments reached them from the south by the railway, but 
they could not recover from their bad position. Had 
they been free to retreat at an earlier hour their losses 
would have been less severe. During the night of 
21-22 March, says General Smuts, the whole Rufu line 
was evacuated, and the enemy retired south along the 
Tanga railway, leaving a 4’1-in. gun, which used to 
belong to the ‘‘ Kénigsberg ’’. 


A naval fight a month old was announced a week 
ago by the Admiralty. It took place on 29 February 
in the North Sea between an armed German raider, 
the ‘‘Greif’’, disguised as a Norwegian merchant 
vessel, and H.M.’s armed merchant cruiser ‘‘ Alcan- 
tara’’, 15,831 tons, commanded by Captain T. E. 
Wardle, R.N. Both vessels were lost, the raider by 
gunfire, the ‘‘ Alcantara’’ by a torpedo. Five German 
officers and 115 men were picked up and taken pri- 
soners, while about 180 were either killed in battle or 
drowned. The British losses were five officers and 
sixty-nine men. The raider did not show her German 
flag, but fired over the Norwegian colours painted on 
her sides. 


Non-official information says that the ‘‘ Alcantara ’’, 
during a part of the fight, was aided by one of her 
consorts, the ‘‘ Andes’’, another converted liner, and 
that the raider was already beaten when a third British 
ship—a light cruiser—attracted by the firing, appeared 
in sight and began to fire. 


In the morning of 25 March an attack by British 
seaplanes was delivered upon the German airship sheds 
in Schleswig-Holstein, east of the Isle of Sylt. The 
seaplanes were convoyed to their rendezvous, close to 
the German coast, by a force of light cruisers and 
destroyers under Commodore Tyrwhitt. It is believed 
that the air raid achieved its object. Four officers and 
a non-commissioned officer, who took part in the 
attack, were captured by the Germans. Two German 
patrol vessels were sunk by our destroyers, a German 
aeroplane was seriously damaged in the fight, and one 
of the enemy torpedo-boats has not yet returned to 
port. German seaplanes attacked the British ships, 
but their fire did no damage of any sort. 


We lost the torpedo-boat destroyer ‘‘ Medusa ’’ in a 
collision with the ‘‘ Laverock’’, another torpedo-boat 
destroyer; but, happily, her crew was rescued in very 
bad weather by the ‘‘ Lassoo”’, Lieut.-Commander 
V. S. Butler. It is to be noted also that on Saturday 
night (25 March) a division of German destroyers was 
encountered by our light cruisers, and that a destroyer 
was rammed and sunk by H.M.S. “ Cleopatra ’’. 


On 24 March the cross-Channel steamer ‘‘ Sussex ”’ 
was torpedoed on her way to Dieppe. More than 380 
passengers were on board, and several hours passed 
away before most of them were rescued by British 


destroyers and by other vessels. About forty-five lives 
were lost. The ‘‘ Sussex ’’ remained afloat and was 
towed to Boulogne. Some criticisms have been passed, 
but we cannot repeat them, partly because there will 
be an inquiry by the Board of Trade, and partly be- 
cause the ‘‘ Sussex ’’ became a French boat in January 
1914. Her captain and her crew are French, and 
since the outbreak of war they have done excellent 
work between Dieppe and Folkestone. 


Mr. Long moved the adjournment of the House on 
Wednesday in order to ventilate the recruiting ques- 
tion; and the debate which followed was very im- 
portant, through his own and Sir Edward Carson’s 
speeches. Mr. Long, who was loudly cheered through- 
out, explained in some detail the new Government 
scheme for the relief of married and single men called 
up from their pressing contractual obligations. They 
are to be relieved in regard to rent and rates, insur- 
ance, education of children, and instalments of build- 
ing society payments; so much we gather by putting 
Mr. Long’s speech side by side with some clear and 
admirable notes by the Parliamentary correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Times’’. The relief is to be retrospective ; 
indeed, any other plan would be a gross injustice to 
men who joined up many months ago and have done 
splendid service for the country. 


Then Mr. Long dealt with the single men who are 
now in munition works and reserved occupations, and 
must be brought out and enlisted before the pledge 
to the married attested men can be carried out in the 
spirit. The Government has been overhauling the 
lists of these men and taking steps to bring them 
out of munition works and other industries—includ- 
ing agriculture and the collieries; whilst the Govern- 
ment has been removing certain trades altogether from 
the list of reserved occupations, which Lord Derby pro- 
tested strongly against months ago as being a swollen 
and dangerous one from the Army’s point of view. 
But, of course, this business of overhauling cannot be 
carried through with a wave of the wand. It is very 
intricate indeed—as we can state on the best authority. 
Moreover, there is another difficulty when the men 
have been earmarked: it lies in Section 3, Clause 3, 
of the Military Service Act, as we show to-day in a 
leading article on this subject. 


Mr. Long was followed by Sir Edward Carson, who 
made a direct, hard-driving speech, dead in favour of 
completing the Military Service Act by establishing com- 
pulsion all round—bringing the unattested married men 
into line with the single men and the attested married 
men. And so the wheel will by and by come full circle! 
Sir Edward Carson, after censuring the Government, 
closed his powerful speech with this splendid tribute 
of praise to Lord Derby: ‘‘ In my opinion, Lord Derby, 
in undertaking this scheme, has fulfilled a great obli- 
gation to the State. I believe that Lord Derby has 
done everything that he undertook to do, and as he 
promised to do, and as I know he has never ceased 
todo. I know he has never ceased to urge that these 
unmarried men should be traced out, as my right 
hon. friend [Mr. Long] says they will be traced out.”’ 
This was the speech, and the temper, of a statesman. 


As to the married men’s demand that the single men 
shall be ‘‘ fetched,’’ we quite agree with an admirable 
article on the subject in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ”’ of 
last Tuesday. This demand, in view of the famous 
pledge, is based on bedrock justice. Where a section 
of the attested married men have erred has been in 
reading several things into that pledge that were never 
there at all. They have a good sound case; but they 
weaken it directly they strain to enlarge it. 


Soldiers broke up the protest meeting of married 
attested men at Newark last Sunday, and refused to 
listen to the chairman, Sir A. B. Markham, M.P. The 
soldiers instead sang ‘‘ We don’t want to lose you, but 
we think you ought to go ’’’—a first-class song that fits 
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attested and unattested alike. In our opinion, the 
soldiers took a very natural course: and they were 
justified. The truth is, the married attested men acted 
like good men and true when some months ago, with- 
out further parley, they patriotically joined the Army 
under the Group System, for the Army—and the 
country—has sore need of them; it needs some of them 
to shoot a Tifle, some to use a pick and spade, and some 
to do various things at home and abroad, by which 
other men more fitted for the trenches may be relieved 
from their present non-combatant duties and trained 
for the Front. The Army—and the country—has sore 
need of these married attested men, and of the married 
unattested men who have not come, like them, 
up to the scratch. Let all the men place themselves 
at the service of Lord Derby and Lord Kitchener with- 
out further delay. 


It is a great pity the married attested men should 
protest now in Such a way that their attitude may be 
gravely misunderstood by the public; and at Newark 
the soldiers gave them, we think, a salutary hint that 
they were acting unwisely. Moreover, they are giving, 
we fear, to the married unattested men an excuse for 
avoiding military service. The married attested men 
did the straight, right thing in joining, and the pledge 
—i.e., that the great bulk of the single men must go 
first—must be carried out in spirit and in letter by the 
Government. But we hope the married attested men 
will do nothing to give the public or the Army the idea 
that they wish to shy away from service, for the great 
majority of them are, we believe, loyal and true men. 


The Paris Conference this week has gathered to- 
gether in common counsel the Ministers of eight 
allied Powers—France, England, Russia, Belgium, 
Portugal, Italy, Serbia, Japan. Thus is affirmed the 
increasing solidarity of the league against Germany. 
The discussions were secret ; and their practical result 
will have to be inferred from events to come. 
thing we may be reasonably sure. There will be less 
crossing of purposes, less separatism and misunder- 
standing in the future joint action, diplomatic or mili- 
tary, of the Allies. The Great Alliance is not a paper 
instrument. It has, if anything, always tended on 
paper to lag behind its actual practice. The Paris 
Conference does not outrun by an inch the point we 
have reached in our strong league. It simply recog- 
nises the accomplished and popular fact. The closer 
co-operation between the Allies also appears in Mr. 
Asquith’s visit to Rome this week and our own welcome 
to the Serbian Prime Minister. 


The Government has done well to proceed drastic- 
ally, and at once, against the disloyal agitators who, 
about a fortnight ago, started their vile campaign in 
the Clyde munition works. These men were out to 
break the two Acts of Parliament under which we are 
fighting Germany—the Munitions Act and the Mili- 
tary Service Act. Their activity was aid, clear and 
unmistakable, for the enemy. Their plan was to 
bring out on strike workmen engaged on particular 
heavy guns or mountings for which the Services hap- 
pened to be most urgently pressing. Already they 
had brought out a number of men in five different 
important works. A parley was held with them, at 
which they were asked to submit their original 
grievance—a wholly fictitious grievance introduced 
as a fulcrum for their agitation—to the Commis- 
Sioners. They refused to do so. Whereupon six of 
the ringleaders were deported from the district under 
Section 14 of the Defence of the Realm Act. 


These men have no connection with the trade 
unions. They belonged to a self-elected body calling 
itself, first, the Clyde Labour Withdrawal Committee, 
and afterwards, more discreetly, the Clyde Workers’ 
Committee. The trade unions have disowned them. 
They are an anti-national association, whose proceed- 
ings, says Dr. Addison, ‘‘ have no connection what- 
ever with any industrial grievance ’’. 


Of one, 


haved from the outset in the manner of agents provo- 
cateurs. ‘The Government has had to decide how they 
might most rapidly be checked. An ordinary trial 
would have required an interval of six weeks, Imme- 
diate deportation was the most summary weapon to 
hand, and it was most rightly used. 


Several M.P.’s on Thursday, in this matter of the 
Clyde, set about helping Germany as far as they could 
by trying to create an impression that the deported men 
have been hardly used. Mr. Lloyd George and Dr. 
Addison showed that they had strained complaisance as 
far as they could without consenting to treat the 
Munitions Act as of no account. The suggestion that 
the Government should parley with the men while they 
are defying the law and breaking bargains made by 
their own representatives should never have been made. 
The informal conference ‘‘ broken off ’’ by the Ministry 
of Munitions on Wednesday was not a conference with 
responsible Labour men, but with men who represent 
an organisation for sedition ”’. 


There has been another prolonged and angry de- 
bate this week on the Air Service. Mr. Tennant has 
candidly admitted several imperfections; and he has 
even promised a “‘ judicial inquiry’’ into the cases 
brought before the House by Mr. Pemberton Billing 
—cases where officers have met their death owing to 
a failure of their machines. Such a promise, yielded 
in an atmosphere of general anxiety and hurtling par- 
ticular charges, is a sign that things are distinctly 
far from well. There has been no real drive or direc- 
tion in the Government’s air measures. The Air 
Service has had to shift largely for itself. Why did 
not the Government, at an early date, employ some- 
one to put momentum and policy into our develop- 
ment of the Air Service? There is more than one man 
with the necessary interest and zeal who might be 
invited to help. Why, even now, should it be im- 
possible—as the ‘‘ Observer’ suggested only a little 
while ago—to use the enthusiasm and flair of a man 
like Lord Northcliffe to get this matter straight? 
Lord Northcliffe was discussing flight with the 
Wright brothers in 1909. His great interest and close 
touch with the development of flight in England are 
well known. 


The truth is that the Government has not handled 
the Air Service at all firmly or consistently. It has 
been too full of other matters. Nor, it must be con- 
fessed, has it handled Mr. Billing as skilfully as it 
might. Mr. Billing last week made some serious 
charges against the authorities—charges in which 
there is at least plausibility enough to draw from Mr. 
Tennant the promise of a judicial inquiry. What did 
the Government do? Instead of allowing for Mr. Bil- 
ling’s zealous temper, and speaking with him dis- 
creetly, the Government challenged him to produce 
the facts. The facts are not altogether good reading 
for our airmen. Some of these facts would better 
have been withheld; and the Government should not 
have challenged and provoked Mr. Billing into giving 


them. 


Mr. Runciman is, after all, to have a companion in 
his trip to the commercial conference at Paris in May. 
This is good news, for the British Government can- 
not be too strongly represented at a meeting whose 
consultations must determine, or at least very 
markedly colour, the whole future of our trade rela- 
tions with Germany and with the Empire. The mis- 
sion to Paris might with advantage be made more 
authoritative yet. Cannot Mr. Hughes—whose ill- 
ness, by the way, has this week unfortunately sus- 
pended his inspiriting and wise campaign—be urgently 
invited to go? The point of view of our Dominions 
would then be heard from one who has shown a 
firmer grip on the needs of the Empire than any man 
since Joseph Chamberlain. 


They have be- | 


An interesting experiment is being tried in Oxford, 
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where the former “‘ Institute ’’ in St. Aldate’s is to be | 
adapted for use as a public-house without strong liquor. — 


The ‘‘ house’’ has a gymnasium, rifle range, garden, 
billiards, beds, and baths. Mr. H. Ferris Pike is the 
honorary treasurer, and will be glad to receive addi- 
tions to the account which has been opened at the Old 
Bank, The High, Oxford. The sum of £800 is 
required for necessary alterations and a working 
capital. 


Sir Ernest Shackleton’s expedition to the Antarctic 
has met with a check. Sir Ernest’s plan was to leave 
certain scientific members of his staff to make re- 
searches from the Weddell Sea base, while he himself, 
with a party, would try to cross the continent to the Ice 
Barrier on the Ross Sea, there to be met by an Aus- 
tralian party in the ‘‘Aurora’’. Bad fortune has come 
to the ‘‘ Aurora’’, for the ship has gone adrift in the 
Antarctic Ocean, leaving on shore the secretary, a com- 
missariat officer, and two men of science. ‘‘If Sir 
Ernest Shackleton has crossed the continent there is 
now no ship to meet him, and the whole of his party 
will have to remain on the shore of the Ross Sea for 
another year’. We note with pleasure that Sir 
Ernest’s father declines to be anxious. 


In Strachan Davidson Oxford loses a man who most 
intimately expressed her. Oxford is too vital and 
various to be wholly contained in a type; but, so far as 
there can be an Oxford type—a figure to express her 
inveterate quality—it was found in the Master of 
Balliol. He had exactly that blend of scrupulous 
scholarship, humour and tact at which Oxford aims 
continually. Strachan Davidson was a learned man 


who was also a wit, and one whose social charm was | 
everywhere felt—a man, too, who was always ready | 


to put all his wisdom and sensitively right feeling at | escaped into exempted trades have to be tracked and 


the service of his youngest friends. 


Strachan Davidson was content that all his gifts 
should be spent in the service of his University—more 
particularly of his College. His influence upon English 
life has been quietly used and felt in the world out- 
side, but it has been always the influence of a teacher 
and companion. 
Oxford, which the war has found so ready—the 
Oxford which has always stood for things apart from 
crude, immediate self-interest. He himself had hardly 
the need to argue on behalf of his humane ideal 
of what a University should be. He was himself the 
argument we needed. The old tradition will stand so 
long as there are men like Strachan Davidson to fit it. 


Londoners often do not know much about London, 
least of all know or care about the wonderful scenes 


He believed in Oxford—English | 


of its early dawn. Thus how small a number of | 


Londoners noticed that just before half-past five o’clock 
on Thursday morning last week many blackbirds and 
song thrushes were singing rapturously, and ring doves 
cooing intensely in city gardens and squares, whilst the 
fine-powdered snow fell lightly and eddied through the 
streets before snatches of bitter north wind! The icy 
Spring of these early mornings near the close of 
March, when it is about half light, is to be met with 
nowhere in a form more elfin and magical than in 
London. 


TO OUR READERS. 


The restriction in the import of paper and the 
scarcity that will result may make it necessary for 
the SATURDAY REviEW to curtail the surplus copies 
ordered by the trade to meet the casual demands. 

We hope, therefore, that readers of the SATURDAY 
Review will assist in this economy of paper by giving 
their newsagent a definite order, or by forwarding 
a subscription direct to the office, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 

Without this precaution some difficulty may be 
experienced in obtaining the Review. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE RECRUITING CRUX. 


LL round compulsory service for married and un- 
married men is now bound to come. In other 
words, the Military Service Act will be completed. 
The attitude of the Unionist and Liberal War Com- 
mittees and of Sir Edward Carson—whose powerful 
speech on Wednesday, with its call for a fair all-round 
system and its generous and manly tribute to Lord 
Derby, is everywhere welcomed—the agitation of a 
section of married attested men and the moral in- 
stinct of the general public all point alike to this 
conclusion. Indeed, nothing but the sudden and total 
collapse of Germany and her allies can prevent this 
step being taken. It is the iron logic of events. 

So far, so clear. But the completion of the Military 
Service Act, the hundred per cent. of general compul- 
sory service, will not take place either to-morrow or the 
day after; and it will not take place next week or the 
week after. It most certainly will be a matter of a 
good many weeks; and, unless we are much mistaken, 
the weeks will run into substantial months before— 
under a revised Cabinet—the married men come all 
round under the same law as the single men. In fact, 
that section of the married men who are to-day agitat- 


ing for a general compulsory system will be in train- * 


ing before the full law is enacted—thanks to the 
Kaiser, who will not wait! We do not say that this 
certain delay is.a good thing; far from it; we simply 
state it as a fact—or, at any rate, as such an exceed- 
ingly probable thing as virtually to equal a fact! Full 
compulsory service is coming as surely as midsummer 
and as autumn are coming; but it is some months 
yet to midsummer, and some more to autumn. 
Meanwhile the single men who somehow have 


brought back and put into the Army—though, as we 
will show presently, they unfortunately cannot be all 
brought back forthwith. At least the great bulk of them 
will have to be treated thus, as Mr. Walter Long took 
full account of in his speech in the debate on Wednesday 
in the House of Commons; and, though we do not feel 
free to give figures, we are bound to say that the per- 
centage of these single men who are in the wrong 
places to-day is astonishingly large. The mystery of 
how they all came there is unaccountable at present. 
Now the places of these single men, so soon as 
vacant, will have to be filled, for the country still 
wants a great increase in the quantity of all sorts of 
munitions of war—munitions being quite as essential 
as men if we are to be victorious. Partly these 
forthcoming vacancies will naturally be filled by 
married attested men; but partly only, for the authori- 
ties cannot afford to deplete the ranks of those who 
are to be trained for active service with the rifle in the 
trenches. Hence the authorities are looking to the 
unattested married men of fit bodies and ages to offer 
themselves; and the need of more men, partly for work 
in the exempted trades and partly for training for 
active service in the field, is becoming—it is no secret 
—very pressing. Men will be well advised to join in, 
without troubling their heads as to when exactly the 
inevitable Military Service Act No. 2 will be intro- 
duced and made the law of the land. They will hurt 
their reputations past repair by an attitude. of ‘‘ wait 
and see’’ in this most serious matter. Besides, they 
will, by delay, only be helping to spin out the length 
of the war. They should therefore join up now. 
But the Government, equally, has its duty—namely, 
to identify and bring out the single men with all pos- 
sible dispatch, as Lord Derby has insisted, and to 
settle the question of rent, etc. It is true the latter 
was not part of the pledge—the pledge was simply 
that the single men should be compelled by law and 
called up first—but it would be mean and unwise not 
to deal with it. We are glad to gather from Mr. 


_ Long’s statement that steps are being taken by the 


Government to relieve the married men of their press- 
ing liabilities. _ The married attested men have the 
sympathy of the nation in this matter, as also in regard 
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to the escape through the net of so many single men 
who are now sheltered in the exempted occupations. As 
to this latter point, many people have been asking 
during the last week why is it that the authorities can- 
not at once take these exempted single men in large 
bodies out of their present occupations and put them in 
the Army. The notion seems to be that the authorities 
have only to discover and tick off these men, and 
forthwith they are enlisted in the Army, the pledge 
carried out in spirit and letter, and the agitation of 
the married attested men ended. But, unfortunately, 
this notion is wrong, as anyone can see at once on 
referring to the Military Service Act, section 3, clause 
3. It is therein shown that, though certificates of 
exemption can be withdrawn from the holders, such a 
withdrawal does not imply that the holders are straight 
away enlisted in the Army. In case of withdrawal 
“the man to,whom the certificate was granted [so 
runs the clause] shall as from the expiration of two 
months after the date on which the certificate so ceases 
to be in force, be deemed to have been enlisted and 
transferred to the reserve in the same manner as if 
no such certificate had been granted, unless in the 
meantime the man has obtained a renewal of his cer- 
tificate.’’ 

Thus, if so inclined, the single man, even after 
losing his certificate can avoid military service for two 
months; and it is to be feared that many of these 
men may take advantage of this clause in their favour. 
This will, we think, at once show to any doubter that 
marking down the single men in their exempted occu- 
pations and withdrawing their certificates is not the 
same thing as enlisting them instantly in the Army, 
for they will still have two months’ grace. The clause 
was an exceedingly unfortunate one, and it is strange 
that the House of Commons, during the Committee 
stage debates, did not scent its danger and remove 
the two months’ grace altogether. The misfortune is 
the result of hurry and want of thorough preparation 
well beforehand. It is impossible to rush such deeply 
important measures—unless they have been carefully 
considered beforehand—without suffering later. 


VALUING THE LAND. 


N Tuesday of this week the House of Lords met to 
consider why, in time of war, when we are told 
it is a public duty to save every penny that can possibly 
be saved, the Treasury should continue to finance ihe 
unnecessary Land Valuation Department—a Depart- 
ment which has already spent over three million pounds 
to produce a revenue of less than eight hundred thou- 
sand. The only explanation offered on behalf of the 
Treasury ,was an explanation by Lord Crewe. Lord 
Crewe told the House that any saving of money on the 
part of this unnecessary Department would “‘ arouse a 
profound feeling in the minds of many people ’’, and he 
went on to say precisely who these people were. He 
described them as ‘‘not only land taxers and land 
nationalisers, but the Liberal Party and the Labour 
Party’. These people, Lord Crewe informs us, utterly 
refuse to believe that anybody really desires simply to 
save money or labour in this direction. He tells us that 
the manifestation of any such desire is a breach of the 
party truce. When, for example, Lord Midleton sug- 
gests it is unthrifty, in time of war, to spend over 
43,000,000 in order to collect less than £800,000, Lord 
Crewe assures us that none of the people for whom he 
speaks will believe for one moment that Lord Midletoa 
speaks out of a simple desire for reasonable economy 
and common sense. Lord Midleton, it seems, has a 
secret and sinister design when he says that we cannot 
in war time afford to lose several hundred thousand a 
year. To say such things is unpatriotic, disturbing to 
the unity of the nation—or, as Lord Crewe expresses it, 
“liable to awaken the sleeping party dogs ’’. 

Yet we have heard speeches from Mr. McKenna, who 
cannot be said to fall under the suspicions attached to 
Lord Midleton by Lord Crewe’s land taxers and land 
nationalisers, which seem every way as pertinent to 


this subject of land valuation as any of the speeches in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday. When a Minister tells 
us that thrift is essential, it is surely natural for clear- 
headed men to point out that it is unthrifty for a 
Government to pay more in the collection of a tax than 
the tax is worth. It seems to us quite unnecessary to 
go any deeper than that. Surely it is not necessary to 
bring sinister and secret motives into so very simple a 
matter. Lord Midleton has said no more than Mr. 
McKenna himself might have said had he cared, in the 
course of any one of his recent speeches on the neces- 
sity of thrift, to illustrate his general discourse with a 
striking particular instance. We do not think that the 
public will impute base motives to Lord Midleton. 
First, the public has some knowledge of Lord 
Midleton’s disinterested service in the cause of public 
economy, and his known anxiety as to the incorrigibly 
spendthrift habit of all our Departments. Second, the 
public is not needlessly malicious. When there are 
obvious and good public reasons why Lord Midleton 
should speak against an expenditure of public money on 
things not strictly necessary, one hardly needs to look 
further for an explanation. We have been told that the 
necessity is all. The Land Valuation Department must 
therefore stand or fall by its necessity. Are we to 
understand that it is really necessary to go on valuing 
the land while the war is in progress; that without this 
valuing of the land we shall be less likely to win the 
war? Is it essential, in order to defeat Germany, 
which is all the nation cares about at this time, to 
spend this year £500,000 on this particular Depart- 
ment? Was it necessary to appoint 203 permanent 
valuers, with pensions, at a time when the Retrench- 
ment Committee was scrupulously looking through the 
whole Civil List for possible reductions? Is it not, 
moreover, possible to put these questions to the 
Government without being suspected of a secret party 
intrigue? 

The public will agree with Lord Midleton, apart from 
any side thoughts upon the merits of taxing or 
nationalising the land, that here is an obvious case 
for thrift. The spending of unnecessary sums on the 
Land Valuation Department, and the retaining of 
useful men in its service, has nothing to do with the 
merits of taxing the land. The case against the De- 
partment in this time of war is that it does not tax the 
land—tax it, that is, in a way profitable to the 
Treasury. It simply pays the salaries and expenses of 
a Department which cannot economically justify its 
existence in time of war. 

As to the underlying question—the party question, 
which still, it seems, excites ‘‘ profound feeling’ in a 
handful of members of the House of Commons— 
one really has nothing to say at this particu- 
lar moment. These questions have been put aside 
by all those whose heart is in the war. Lord 
Crewe, one hopes, has exaggerated both the pro- 
fundity and extent of the feeling which he believes 
still to exist in this matter. The feeling exists, 
it is true, in a few M.P.’s. There are, we believe, one 
or two men in the House of Commons who would 
rather compromise with the war than stop valuing the 
land. But these men belong to a negligible section of 
disloyalists, whose outcry means almost nothing at all. 
It is untrue of the House of Commons, and it is untrue 
of a majority of all the political parties, that Lord 
Midleton’s natural criticism of a sheer waste of public 
money on objects unconnected with the war is likely to 
be interpreted as a breach of the party truce. Lord 
Crewe surely exaggerated the tetchiness of the parties 
for whom he claimed to speak. If, as he alleges, it is 
still necessary, in the twenty-first month of war, to deal 
delicately and fearfully with a matter such as this, for 
fear of letting loose a party storm and disrupting the 
party truce, we had better make up our minds that we 
are incapable of ever facing the realities of this struggle 
with Germany. Are we to believe that it is still neces- 
sary for our public men to pick their words, to avoid 
dealing with this or that, to proceed with nerves all 
upon edge for possible party crises and uproars? Does 
the “‘ party truce’’ hang ever by a single hair, which 
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the hair should be severed? 

No one seriously believes this, and it is surely time 
no further attention was paid to those few men in | 
politics who still find it convenient to raise this cry of | 
the party truce in danger whenever any drastic and | 
thorough measure is proposed to help us on with the — 
war. ‘The men who raise this cry aloud or more dis- | 
creetly whisper it into the ears of the Government are 
all of them known and marked half-fighters, who 
persist in regarding the war as a deplorable interlude. 
The Government can quite safely ignore them. The 
history of the Military Service Act has shown how 
illusory is their strength when they are summoned out 
into the open. Our best defence against these men is 
to end the whispering in the lobbies, the private “ re- 
presentations’’ of this little group or that. Lord 
Crewe is mistaken, but perhaps not altogether un- 
naturally mistaken, in giving so much importance to 
the ‘‘ profound feeling ’’ of such persons. Ministers 
have so long been in the habit of managing a party 
that they do not even yet realise that to-day they are — 
leading a nation. There is no need of all this mystery, 
this hushing and timidity in face of a likely opposition 
here or grumbling there. A firmer grip of public 
questions—like this question of thrift, for example— 
would put an end to all such imputations as were made 
by Lord Crewe on Tuesday as to the good faith of © 
critics like Lord Midleton. 

The majority of people in the country to-day are bent 
upon winning the war, and when a man like Lord 
Midleton points to a reasonable piece of economy, this 
majority does not think at all of political implications 
which go back into the pre-war period. Things like 
land valuation, it is true, were once very disturbing and 
contentious; but we have not the time or thought for | 
these things to-day. Land valuation has ceased to be © 
a vexed political question; it is simply an obvious and | 
needless waste of money. To condone it out of defer- | 
ence to a few extreme fanatics in whose conduct the | 
war has made little observable difference is not merely | 

| 
| 
| 


our leaders must always most carefully avoid lest 


to waste the few thousand pounds per week involved. 
It also raises in the public serious doubts as to the good 
faith of Ministers and as to the health of their outlook 
generally. The public cannot be expected to take 
seriously the Government’s recommendations of thrift 
when a member of the Government talks of a ‘‘ pro- 
found feeling '’ against thrift in an obvious direction. 
There is only one reason why the Government should 
not economise in land valuation. If the pre-war 
interest of a few bitter M.P.’s in this question of 
valuing the land weighs more heavily with the Govern- 
ment than the Government’s interest in thrift, hesita- 
tion is intelligible enough. Otherwise it is not intel- 
ligible at all. The public will draw its own conclusions 
—conclusions very damaging to the Government’s 
thrift campaign—from the debate in the House of 
Lords this week. Nor will the thrift campaign alone 
suffer from the attitude there displayed by the Govern- 
ment. The whole tone of the country is relaxed by | 
such exhibitions. How can we believe that the war 
immensely matters when responsible men show them- 
selves to have at the back of their minds all kinds of 
motives, precautions, and pursuits which have nothing 
whatever to do with the war? If land valuation is 
important to-day, if it still raises ‘‘ profound feeling ”’ 
and threatens to awake the party dogs, then, clearly, | 
the war does not so greatly matter, after all. Such is | 
the logical inference from the Government’s treatment 
of this matter on Tuesday in the House of Lords. The 
question should be raised again, if only in order that 
this evil impression may be removed. It can finally be 
removed in only one way. Let the valuing of the 
land of Great Britain be suspended till we are quite 
sure that Great Britain herself is secure. 


= 


MILITARISM AND THE ANTI-MILITARISTS. 


are not always easy to under- 
stand. Only in one or two main matters is 


their process of thought at all intelligible. They wish 


to keep alive that suspicious hatred of a standing army 
which had its original source in a popular reaction 
against Cromwell and his major-generals; and their 
present aim is to discredit the Military Service Act, not 


_ because it is thorough, but because it contains in em- 


bryo the justice called national service: as an example 
there is the industrial situation on the Clyde, which 
the Government describes as a grave crisis. During a 
year and more anti-militarists have been at work among 
the Clyde men, and on several occasions strikes have 
been brought about by a self-appointed body, known 
as the Clyde Workers’ Committee, which used to be 
called the Clyde Labour Withdrawal Committee. A 
good many catch-words—=militarism, voluntarism, and 
so forth—have betrayed this committee into reckless 
actions, and now its members declare that they make 
war against the Munitions Act and the Military Ser- 


_ vice Act, though they get rebuffs, not sympathy and 
| help, from the trade unions. 


Their ‘‘ anti-militarism ”’ 
has raised strikes at some of the most important muni- 
tions works on the Clyde, and has tried energetically 
to extend the mischief. The present series of strikes 
began on 17 March, when one of the ringleaders 


_ claimed the right of leaving his own work without per- 


mission in order that he might spy out the land in 


| other departments ; he wanted to interview the women 
_ workers, to see what was being done with unskilled 


labour, and to study the rates of pay. As this member 


_ of a-self-appointed committee did not represent trade 


unionism, we read with surprise in Dr. Addison’s 
official statement, that for some reason or other “‘ the 
management offered to afford the man all reasonable 
facilities for this purpose *’. Still, the management did 
not actually ‘‘ accede to his request, and at last referred 
the matter to the Clyde Commissioners ’’’. The man and 
his associates declined to face the Commissioners, and 
over a thousand men put down their tools. Then ‘‘a 
systematic and sinister plan ’’ seems to have disclosed 
itself, for a number of men in four other important 
works went on strike, though they were helping to 
make heavy guns and gun mountings which are needed 
urgently. Their conduct was repudiated by the exe- 
cutive committee of the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers, and efforts were made—but made in vain—to end 
a strike having ‘‘no connection whatever with any 
industrial grievance ’’. On Friday last it was clear that 
a situation had arisen which called for immediate 
action by the Ministry of Munitions, and the military 
authorities were told to put into force Section 14 of 
the Defence of the Realm Regulations. Six of the 
ringleaders were arrested, just at the moment when 
they, with others, were busy over fresh designs. 

No story could illustrate better the perversity of those 
who take pride in their ‘‘ anti-militarism’’. They 
claim the right to bring pressure to bear upon society, 
but expect to be immune from any pressure that the 
Government is obliged to put upon all citizens for the 
sake of national defence and security. They receive 
without gratitude an easy life, guarded by soldiers and 
sailors, and idolise their conscience because it con- 
dones all their weakness and all their cowardice. If 
they were sincere they would understand that they 
cannot live as honourable men in a country at war. By 
remaining in the British Isles, and by opposing the 
war and the common good, they are parasites living on 
those who defend the nation. Let them emigrate into 
peace if they wish to live by peace; whilst they live 
voluntarily in the midst of war their private opinions 
are traitorous when they oppose the State’s needs. 

One set of anti-militarists, calling itself the No- 
Conscription Fellowship, has summoned an ‘‘ Emer- 
gency ‘ National’ Convention . . . to meet in London 
on 8 April ’’; it ‘‘ will be attended by about 1,000 dele- 
gates and members representing conscientious objectors 
subject to the Military Service Act in every district in 
the country ’’. We quote from a typed circular. These 
fanatics are so busy that the Government ought to set 
definite limits to their public activities, because there 
are questions of justice as well as questions of con- 
science. It is evidently unfair to the Army and to the 
Navy that the weaklings, who decline to fight, yet 
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accept the safety won for them by armed force, should 
have in civil life a freedom harmful to the cause for 
which soldiers and sailors die. For instance, the No- 
Conscription Fellowship intends ‘‘to consider what 
steps should be taken by and on behalf of conscientious 
objectors who have applied without success for abso- 
jute exemption from the provisions of the Military 
Service Act’’. This permitted opposition to an Act 
of Parliament is very unjustly at odds with the obedi- 
ence which troops give in all circumstances to 
military discipline and soldierly honour : and now that 
our Army, with its several millions of soldiers, is in 
all respects citizenised and national, all civilian aims 
that conflict with its welfare, or that set an example of 
insubordination, should be sternly checked, because a 
nation at war cannot with impunity cringe before the 
weak and querulous while exacting from the strong 
and disciplined the utmost sacrifice. The crisis on the 
Clyde is a proof that tolerance in a time of war towards 
anti-militarists is an invitation to mischief-makers and 
an opportunity for traitors. 

Note, too, the complete inconsequence of these anti- 
militarists. Though they defy the civil law themselves, 
they affirm, in their devious and muddled talk, that 
one of their objections to soldiering is their dread of 
military despotism, which makes armed force superior 
to civilian Acts of Parliament. And they imagine that 
national service must gravitate towards the devilries 
of German troops, forgetting that France, Russia, Bel- 
gium, Italy, New Zealand, Australia, find in national 
service a patriotic training in the best qualities of 
manliness. Again, anti-militarists accept manhood suf- 
frage as a right and expect paid men to be their 
proxies in the duty of manhood service. 

What is it they fear? Is it the tyranny of an army? 
Surely this would prompt them to arm and train the 
nation, not to leave it confronted with a professional 
army, however small. The notion that a small army 
set apart from the rest of the population is inevitably. 
docile at all times in its attitude to civilians is one of 
the delusions that anti-militarists like very much, 
though an army deemed strong enough to defend a 
nation from outside foes must needs have the power 
either to defend the people from unjust Government 
or to make its favourite leader into a dictator. This 
happened again and again in Rome, whose army was 
voluntary and professional. On the other hand, when 
every able-bodied man in a country has to learn to bear 
arms, ‘‘ nation’’ and ‘‘ army’’ are one—obviously so 
to the meanest intellect; and what armed nation is at 
all likely to oppress herself by any means whatever 
unless she wants to bear a given phase of oppression? 

Here is the answer to all wild talk about militarism. 

If in Charles the First’s reign England had possessed 
national service, the military strength of the people 
would have forbidden any policy at odds with dominant 
convictions ; or if the division of opinion in the armed 
State had been great enough to threaten a devastating 
civil war as dreadful as a recurrence of the Black 
Death, the very magnitude of the danger would have 
suggested compromise to both parties. To lose a few 
men in a fight between small armies is an adventure in 
statesmanship very different from a war between two 
parties in a nation of soldiers. If one party holds 
a great majority over the other it represents the nation, 
and its power over the small party and its civilian fol- 
lowers may take the character of military despotism. 
During bad times there has been no immunity from 
this evil either in small armies or in vast ones; but 
national service has one great advantage: it is equit- 
ably manful, while the enlisting of small armies to 
protect millions of easy laymen is unmanly and ignoble. 
For it means that hosts of able-bodied men live com- 
fortably because they get proxies to suffer bravely and 
to die in battle. Here is the civilian despotism that 
anti-militarists like to use for their safety: and it be- 
comes them so well that all other men should turn with 
scorn from its injustice. 


THE GREAT WAR. 
ApprecIATION (No. 87) By VieEILLE MousTACHE. 
VERDUN AND A LESSON. 


ERDUN has awakened the Allies in the theatres of 
war, both east and west, to the fact that the 
spirit of the German offensive, the dominant feature 
which underlies the whole strategic purpose of her 
directing War Staff, is by no means decadent. A long 
absence of any action of a serious offensive nature in 
the western theatre had betrayed our Ally into the 
supposition that the German was content with the terri- 
torial gains that he had acquired more than a twelve- 
month ago. With such assets for peace the Allied 
commander thought that the German would be satis- 
fied with maintaining his positions by the exercise of 
occasional and partial aggression, merely as a bluff, 
in order to hide a condition of inaction akin to the 
purely defensive. The French General Staff had appa- 
rently been hoodwinked, when we recall the welcome 
words that they pronounced in the early days of 1915: 
‘*The German offensive is broken, and the German 
defensive will be broken in its turn’’. Verdun has 
effectually dispelled the illusion contained in the first 
words of this pronouncement. The Allied War Coun- 
cil, like many similar professional bodies in past gene- 
rations, has completely failed to gauge the intention 
of its opponent. Such is not unusual in a contest 
where many minds are pitted against one brain. They 
have fallen victims to embarrassments and traps laid 
by an opponent who is a past master in the art of 
deception. They have achieved nothing in the varied 
attempts to meet the diversions imposed upon them 
by an artful foe, and these efforts have cost them 
a sacrifice which leaves the Allied armies but a 
bare superiority in numbers to their enemy in the 
area that is destined to witness the final struggle 
for victory. That the German is aware of the 
exact centre of gravity of the war, both east and west, 
is evidenced by the determined effort that he has made 
during a four weeks’ battle to seek a decision in the 
western theatre. We have yet to solve the triple 
conundrum as to why this effort was made at all; why 
was Verdun selected for the point of impact; why was 
the month of February chosen for the cast of this 
great throw of the dice? Men are not gathered in their 
hundreds of thousands, and guns in their thousands 
are not concentrated in a sector for a strategical pur- 
pose unless it be for some supreme effort. The reasons 
must have indeed been imperative which dictated that 
this great onslaught was to be carried out in a period 
of the year when the elements were a matter of the 
gravest uncertainty; if indeed they might not imperil 
success. Political necessity for a victory would un- 
doubtedly have first claim against probabilities of 
weather, questions of losses, and other factors which 
impose risks during a period in a campaign. The blow 
to German prestige occasioned by the fall of Erzerum re- 
verberated over a length and breadth of 1,000 miles. 
An echo of victory was necessary to reassure Allies and 
wavering Neutrals that the fountain head of all their 
hopes was still the master of his enemies. And yet an- 
other reason for a bid for victory at this period sug- 
gests itself, the fruit of sea power lately permitted to 
come into its own. Is Germany beginning to antici- 
pate the tightening of the blockade? Is material for 
her huge weapons and their shells and high explosives 
beginning to show symptoms of a shrinkage? Harder 
still, is the enforced tightening of the belt of the civilian 
a near prospect for the soldier? War, which is 
eminently the province of the calculator, would find the 
Great General Staff in Berlin working out the problem 
as to how long the brave men in their millions in the 
fighting line could sustain the conflict in the German 
spirit of the offensive. There is a limit to the endurance 
of a soldier. Men will fight with zeal on reduced 


rations, but not with the zest that is demanded of an 
attacker. They will stand up to loopholes when on the 
defensive until they drop, but as the daily dole of food 
decreases so does the strength wane for the physical 


effort which an offensive demands. When we hear the 
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story of the relief of the brave division now at Kut we 
shall learn that for the immediate purpose of war the 
men of the garrison were quite out of calculation as 
efficient soldiery. Should we capture German pri- 
soners in the near future and notice among them 
a similar physical state we shall realise that the 
war is assuming a totally different aspect. German 
calculation has foreseen the prospect of such an 
eventuality. With true Teuton thoroughness, Ger- 
many, when she embarked on her great recruiting 
campaign in the Balkans, designed it not only to 
rake in Allies, but territory as well. She set her 
administrative branch to work at once to reopen 
through communications by road and rail to facili- 
tate transport, and appointed agricultural overseers, 
who forced the peasants to plough and sow for German 
necessities and no other. Even in the fields of Asia 
Minor are these superintendents to be seen. The calcu- 
lating minds will reckon to a bushel what the yield 
will be, and take good care that any shortage of crop in 
the fatherland is met by a supply from both a conquered 
territory and a commandeered ally. The peasant may 
starve, but not the German soldier. His leaders reduce 
the element of chance to a minimum—a repetition of 
the bad harvest of 1915 might imperil the future. There 
was something in Gordon’s dictum, ‘‘ The stomach 
governs the world”’, and if Germany aims at world 
power she will assuredly see that the instrument that 
she employs for her purpose is not doomed to be lack- 
ing in vitality and physical capacity. ; 

Probably yet a further idea suggested itself to the 
directing brain of the German War Staff by this opera- 
tion against Verdun. They may have hoped to provoke 
a counter offensive on a large scale in a distant sector 
of the western line in order to relieve the pressure of 
the avalanche by which the stronghold was threatened. 
They may have hoped thereby to cripple the Allies to 
such an extent by means of this premature offensive 
that they would be unable to keep to the time-table of 
co-ordinate strategy east, west, and south, which the 
Allied War Council may have adumbrated. 

Whatever may have been the German design, whether 
for political, dynastic, economic, or strategical objects, 
it has thus far failed, and the burden of the failure 
has told heavily upon the man power of the nation. 
A battle such as that waged at Verdun is not one that 
either an attacker or a defender can repeat within a 
period of many weeks. The appalling accumulation of 
maimed and stricken men in their hundreds of thousands 
who have to be evacuated from the scene of carnage 
constitutes a strain greater on administration than the 
very concentration of the numbers of effectives for the 
operation. The cost to Germany of this great effort 
should leave the Allies master of the resources of war, 
in both men and material, in the West for a time, but 
it would be pure vanity to say that France has not been 
heavily afflicted by the strokes which she has so ably 
parried. She has played her part in this great scene 
in the tragedy, a scene not of her own setting as in 
Champagne, but one which, from its prolonged staging, 
has been costly to a degree. When the signal trumpet 
sounds for the great effort in the West, which, with 
its hammer blows, should re-echo both in the east and 
south and deal the Teuton the death blow in the giant 
struggle, will France find Great Britain not only pre- 
pared to play her part upon the stage, but to sustain 
the effort to the end? She will look to us for the pre- 
ponderance of effort—and rightly so. 

We are privileged to know that consequent upon 
recent changes and dispositions of the forces of the 
Allies in the Western theatre, the armies of Great 
Britain are now deployed along a front that is un- 
broken by the interspersion of corps and armies of our 
Ally. That, in itself, is a factor that conduces to more 
efficient action, but the increased responsibilities thus 
accepted naturally entail an increase of force for the 
purpose. It is conceivable that at the moment of accept- 
ing this increased responsibility there was little doubt 
that the new method proposed for recruiting our armies 
in the field, known as the Derby scheme, would assure 
the means of sustaining those armies in the field in the 


event of having either to meet a determined offensive of 
the enemy, or, if called upon by the supreme commander, 
to undertake ourselves one equally determined. There 
is no going back on our promise to our Ally. We are 
committed to see the issue through under the direction 
of the supreme commander. That issue will not lie in 
something indefinite or un-coordinate, such as the 
attempts at Neuve Chapelle or Loos. These battles 
have taught us our many shortcomings—what to do, 
what not to do, and, above all, what to avoid—Verdun, 
with its overpowering curtain of gun fire, has shown 
that miles of terrain can be ploughed up and cleared 
of obstacles, and that the path thus furrowed can be 
made free for the movement of attackers. It is the 
battle tactics employed by the latter on which success 
depends. There is nothing new in this form of war- 
fare. Twelve years ago shell craters were purposely 
created by the Japanese in their attacks on Port 
Arthur. Into these the assaulting columns were drib- 
bled, until, when sufficient force and power had been 
accumulated, the culminating effort was launched with 
men reinvigorated by rest under shelter and with a 
minimum of distance to traverse to their objective. 
What a contrast in battle tactics to the story of a 300 
yards advance by German columns in dense formation 
in face of a prepared position. 

Neuve Chapelle and Loos, which pale in significance 
before the giant struggle at Verdun, taught us 
what the price of the partially successful offensive 
would be, although made with a certain amount 
of misdirection of effort. They sufficed to estab- 
lish a percentage of wastage, due to battle action, 
which, if not met by efliciently trained men, might 
lead to failure, if not disaster, or to a prolongation 
of this stalemate warfare. We are approaching the 
hour of the great crisis in the war, and maybe the 
turning point in the history of the world, and we find 
that weakness and hesitation in our councils have 
aggravated the gravity of the crisis, for there is no 
question that for the enterprise to which we are pledged 
‘the state of the Army in regard to numbers is criti- 
cal.’’ If such be the case when our armies are stand- 
ing on the pure defensive, what possible chance can 
there be of success for a sustained offensive? The 
deplorable chaos which has arisen over the half- 
hearted method of applying the Military Service 
Act has resulted in a battle behind the firing 
line of our Army between the married and the 
single. There are multitudes who discerned in 
the Registration Act a milk and water temporising 
plan to feel the pulse of the nation on the matter 
of compulsion. The very method of its procedure, 
worked as it was by patriotic amateurs instead 
of by the help of the strong arm of the Law, condemned 
it from the first as a feebling. Thousands of able- 
bodied youths evaded it altogether. Tens of thousands 
saved their reputations among fellow-men for a con- 
siderable time, but have avoided the law by a change 
of residence, which they have failed to disclose. Com- 
promises, such as the Munitions Act and the National 
Registration Act, are just the sort of feeble half-meas- 
ures that put heart into an enemy’s resistance. Where 
certain Ministers, with minds sodden by party politics, 
favour the question of evasion of a national duty versus 
victory by wilfully creating loopholes, the opportunity 
of the shirker is at its zenith. The question of the hour 
is that which has been the question of the past twenty 
months. Is this a nation’s war or is it to be an attempt 
at a muddle through by incompetent and vote worship- 
ping politicians? If it be the former, then the reserve 
force of the nation must stand behind the men now 
upholding the flag of the Empire. In an article (No. 
48) in these pages, as far back as July 1915, the break- 
down of the Registration Act was foreseen, and the 
proposition was outlined that the nation should be 
mobilised purely for this occasion only, in order to 
extinguish strife at home, both in the present and in the 
future, and to save men from the stigma of reproach in 
after years that they failed in heart in the great crisis 
of the nation’s existence. If we purpose to blot out for 
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kind, we must harden our hearts to face strong and 
extreme measures. A step towards victory will have 
been taken when we muster the whole national reserve 
in the strength that now stands behind our armies in 
the field. Classify and co-ordinate them and give to 
each man and woman in the roll a task allotted to the 
capability of the individual. Why not dignify these 
respective forces by the titles of National Reserve (Com- 
patant) and National Reserve (Industrial)? As the 
supply of requisites by industry overtakes the demand, 
so will the combatant branch be fed by the other. Great 
Britain has but to follow in the footsteps of her staunch 
Ally across the water and victory is assured. France 
finds a place for every man and woman in this war, 
and sees that each is in the place allotted by her laws. 
Are we so degenerate that we cannot do the same? 
Temporising with this question of universal service has 
already prolonged the contest for six months or more. 
While we are talking and our man power is lying fallow 
Germany is creating fresh force, which adds to the 
weight to be overcome. As I write these words the 
vision of a weather worn stone sundial in an old 
Scottish garden rises before me with its deeply cut 
inscription—‘‘ Tempus fugit’. What more need be 
said ? 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
SKETCHES FROM THE FRONT.—IV. 
RELIGIO CORDIS. 

By a SERGEANT IN KITCHENER’S. 

ON ami, if you remember, I spoke of Sceur 
Séline as one of those I should chiefly remem- 

ber after the war. Wher I write of her I am per- 
suaded I should approach my subject in prayer, 


compose on my knees. Do not accuse me of fancies. 
To-day we are specially in need of a higher search for 


‘truth. The vast phenomena of modern life, so tempt: 


ing to explore, need more than ever the spirit of 
scholarship and less than ever the spirit of mere 
adventure. He who without religion would be a 
scholar of men and women must forfeit one of the 
lamps provided for him and leave so fair a missal as 
Sceur Séline unopened, unread. 

As a rule, personality obtrudes itself and character 
remains hidden. But with Sceur Séline the reverse was 
the case. Her personality was elusive. She was as 
shy as a girl of sixteen. She was by nature one of 
those women who look much in a man’s face and 
reflect his expression in her own. But she had chosen 
long ago to look upon the face of the Master of Life 
and held once for all a reflection of Him. 

She lived in an Asile, with other nuns of her sister- 
hood, engaged in a life of pure service. No matter 
what European war raged, this Asile would be re- 
spected, for the insane of all nationalities are supported 
here. When the Germans entered B—— they set a 
guard on the gates, and no molestation was permitted. 
The sisters continued their quiet ministrations, services 
were held as usual night and day in the chapel, the 
inmates strolled under leafy trees conscious of no 
delusions beyond their own. The Asile is of vast 
extent. Lawns and borders, avenues of trees, and 
gardens are enclosed within its grounds. Elms and 
beeches have overtopped the tall mansard roofs, and 
in their branches thrushes old in song repeat their 
vespers with the chapel bell. Sceur Séline was in 
charge of the laundry—a stately building that seemed 
to have a park for a drying ground behind it, and in 
front faced the east end of the chapel. I visited her 
first in the company of a friend of mine. We knocked 
at the big door, each of us with a homely bundle under 
his arm. She not only washed, but ironed and mended 
for soldiers, and would not take payment. I was not 
prepared for such a blanchisseuse. She stood listening 
to us with infinite, calm attention as we spoke. A 
pretty dark-haired girl—a Belgian refugee—stood 
beside her, watchfully, hand on hip; the old women 
with blue aprons glanced at us over their shoulders; 


the machinery made a spinning noise in the air; but 
all was insignificant beside this one woman’s face 
and its revelation of quite other facts. She took us 
into her own. workroom, where the noise of machinery 
could still be heard. She wished to show us her créche. 
It was a little after Christmas time, and she had made 
a big créche in the chapel with real straw in it, but 
this one was for the laundry ‘‘ children’’. It was a 
little toy stable and manger, with wooden figures and 
woolly lambs and a doll baby. When the “‘ children ”’ 
in the laundry were tired of their work they could 
hobble in here and put the woolly lambs and the 
shepherds into different positions, but they were shy of 
touching the figure of the Madonna or the doll Child. 
We crossed the grass to the chapel door; Sceur Séline 
was to show us the chapel. The sacristan, a very old 
sister, bent with obeisance, and carrying a bunch of 
huge keys opened the door for us from the inside. 
The chapel was remarkable for its unusual severity and 
absence of decoration. The stations of the Cross were 
small paintings on copper fixed to the wall. There were 
no aisles, and the tall lancet windows gave a subdued 
light through stained glass. The eternal lamp burned 
before the simplest of altars. 

I looked carefully at one of the stations of the Cross. 
Sceur Séline, with her hands before her, looked up at it 
too. It was the scene in which Christ, toiling with His 
cross, stopped to wipe His face with the handkerchief. 
I asked: ‘*‘ Who was it who gave Him the handker- 
chief? ’’ ‘‘ Saint Monica’’, said Sceur Séline. 

Before another station, one representing the Cruci- 
fixion, I asked : ‘‘ Who was the Roman soldier ordered 
to thrust the spear?’’ ‘‘ Saint Longine’’, said Sceur 
Séline. ‘‘ Is it true’’, I asked, ‘‘ that he understood 
afterwards what he had done?” ‘‘It is true’’, said 
Soeur Séline. ‘‘ He was forgiven, he became Christian.” 

In one of the transepts she: drew our attention to a 
window representing her favourite saint. But she her- 
self looked more saintly. She considered it quite natu- 
ral that religion should interest us. She answered our 
questions as she would have answered an inquisitive 
child ; and looking up thus at the stained-glass saint it 
was as if she was indeed our elder sister. 

One thing about her puzzled me. There was some- 
thing in her regard that struck me as familiar. Some 
quality I had seen elsewhere: but where? Finally, I 
remembered. That look of patience I knew in some 
soldiers who had grown old in discipline. Yes, old 
Sergeant S. looked like that sometimes; he who be- 
lieved he would die next time he went over the parapet. 

I was not alone in yielding to Sceur Séline’s in- 
fluence. Others, both men and N.C.O.’s, acknow- 
ledged it in different ways. To a healthy individual 
such mastery as hers in any domain is of interest. 
She was of a type fairly common in Catholic countries, 
but unfamiliar to the average town-bred Englishman. 
She had that in her face that could be understood by 
all, but in many cases it was more than understood, it 
was recognised as beauty ; that is to say, as that which 
attracts. Have you ever thought, mon ami, how 
powerful, how popular, a truly spiritual appeal can be? 
It is not always remembered how near Christ was to 
triumph on the day of his entry into Jerusalem. It 
was as an individual of supreme spiritual beauty that 
she attracted us. I believe it true to say that we 
visited the laundry chiefly to see her. But being Eng- 
lish we scarcely admitted it even to ourselves. I have 
a friend who in the region of the mud is possessed of 
devils. He has a genius for soiling the most sacred 
subjects. I remember experiencing something like a 
shock on discovering that he knew Sceur Séline, had 
known her for some time. But he spoke a few words 
of simple admiration for her, such as I had seldom 
heard from him, and then remained silent. Both his 
words and his unusual silence impressed me. 

Sceur Séline was good and holy and austere, unlike 
ourselves, but she had a simple heart like ourselves, 
and that was one of the reasons of her appeal. This 
simplicity is a characteristic of Christianity found speci- 
ally in Christ himself, but lost sight of continually, 
because it is the habit of priests to mistake simplicity 
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for stupidity. It is a characteristic of this simplicity to 
recognise at once the mastery of the Spirit when 
brought into contact with it—a recognition not pri- 
marily of its own weakness, but of its own ignorance. 
The desire for knowledge, for leadership, is implied. It 
is interesting that the simple imagery of the Roman 
Church has its effect on ill-nourished English Protest- 
ants. I know one personally, a sergeant, who was led 
to think much on religion by the number of crucifixes 
he saw, and who was confirmed while on active ser- 
vice that he might take communion. The desire for a 
true spiritual lead is here manifested ; it is manifested 
among us over and over again. The simple heart has 
a peculiar discrimination of values in the matter of the 
Spirit arising out of its own simplicity. We here have 
already separated in our minds such things as church 
parades, prayers for the Allies, from that Spirit. It is 
manifested in the strange, shy response among men of 
all kinds wherever the spirit of Christ is truly shown, 
consciously or unconsciously. 

The religious inheritance of a Catholic country touch- 
ing all departments of life is visible in Flanders as in 
Ireland. Sceur Séline, a perfect priestess, filled every 
image with the Spirit of her Faith and taught by the 
most powerful of means. 

It was the simplest of experiences to stand with her 
before a crude picture of Christ’s labour, and learn 
from her the name of the woman who at such 
an hour was His friend. It was the simplest of ex- 
periences to see the portrait of the man who gave 
Christ his death wound, to see that he was a soldier, 
to learn from her that he repented afterwards, that 
he was forgiven and became a Christian. The simplest 
of experiences, but in the presence of her to whom such 
imagery was truth, one of the most profound. 


CASTE IN _ INDIA. 
By BisHop FRODSHAM. 


F, as some of us believe, this war is going to herald 
in a better understanding and relationship between 
the Eastern and the Western nations, then no books 
can be more profitable reading than those that give a 
clear and accurate account of the customs and social 
ideals of the East. This is peculiarly true of India. 
Our fellow subjects there have proved their ethical 
kinship with us by the fashion in which they sprang 
to the side of the British Raj in the hour of conflict. 
India will be far more to us than ever it has been 
before, and India may be upon the brink of tremendous 
social changes which have been preparing silently for 
many a long year. 

Those who desire to know accurately the present 
foundations of Indian social life cannot possibly do 
better than read a monumental work just published 
under the egis of the Government of India, and deal- 
ing with the caste system of the Central Provinces.* 
The book is intended primarily as a work of reference 
for Government officials, but it is full of interest to the 
general reader upon a subject of great complexity, and 
of equally great importance. 

Nothing is so delusive as apparent simplicity, and 
the caste system of India may be taken as a case in 
point. As every educated Englishman knows, each 
Hindu is born into a caste, and his caste determines 
his social position through life. Speaking generally 
each caste is a community following a common occupa- 
tion. The members of each community marry only 
among themselves, and will not eat with outsiders. It 
is when exceptions to these general principles are con- 
sidered that the apparent simplicity is changed into 
bewildering complexity. In practice the majority of 
members of certain castes have abandoned their tradi- 
tional avocations and taken to others. In the Central 
Provinces less than one fifth of the Brahmans are per- 
forming priestly or religious duties. They have be- 
come landowaers, Government officials, barristers, 


*“* The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India.” 
By R. V. Russell, assisted by Rai Bahadur Hira Lal. Mac- 
millan. 4 Vols. 42s. net. 


doctors, engineers, and so on. The Rajputs and 
Marathas were originally soldiers, but only an infi- 
nitely small proportion now belong to the Indian Army, 
The same thing is true of inferior castes. Less than 
10 per cent. of the Telis are now oil pressers, while 
the Bahnas, or cotton cleaners, have lost entirely their 
occupation through the growth of cotton factories, 
The Bahnas represent an extreme case. It is not sur- 
prising, however, to find that they cling to their caste 
name and organisations with the tenacity of liverymen 
of a City Company. 

Another source of complication arises from the 
fact that the possession of the same industry does not 
imply necessarily membership to the same caste. Na 
fewer than forty castes of the Central Provinces are 
classified as agriculturalists, eleven as weavers, seven 
as fishermen, and so on. Each of these castes is sepa- 
rate from all others. Similarly in practice there are 
exceptions to the general rule of inter-marriage in the 
same nominally endogamous group. Almost every 
important caste is divided into a number of sub-castes, 
the members of which will neither marry nor eat with 
members of their own caste; that is, outside their par- 
ticular sub-division. This is all very perplexing. Yet 
this hard fact remains, that the basis of Indian social 
life is a multitude of endogamous groups, not united, 
but acutely divided one from the other. 

The origin of this division is also very obscure. The 
traditional Hindu theory, of course, is that four maia 
castes have been from the beginning of time, and that 
they have a divine origin. The Brahmans, or priests, 
sprang from the mouth of Brahm; the Kshatriyas, or 
warriors, from his arms; the Vaishyas, or merchants 
and agriculturalists, from his thighs; and the Sudras, 
or menials, from his feet. This theory is of undoubted 
antiquity. Mr. Russell discusses at length more 
modern theories. One theory is that the basis of the 
system is occupational. The social gradations are 
alleged to correspond to the different periods of civilisa- 
tion in which each caste was evolved. The lowest 
castes are those allied to the most primitive occupa- 
tions, while at the summit of the social edifice stand the 
warrior and the priest. Another theory is that the 
gradations of caste are racial, the older folk being at 
the bottom and the latest conquerors at the top. Very 
much can be said for this theory. There can be little 
doubt that status of the lowest and ‘‘ impure ”’ castes 
was originally the mark of a subjugated race, and was 
practically equivalent to slavery. Mr. Russell appears 
to think that the real basis for the antagonism shown 
by the invading races was not social, but religious. 
They were worshippers of a hostile god. The proper 
course prescribed by the religious thought of the day 
would have been for the Aryans to have exterminated 
the indigenous residents, ‘‘ as the Israelites should have 
exterminated the inhabitants of Canaan. But as this 
could not be done, because their numbers were too 
great, or the conquerors not sufficiently ruthless, 
they were reduced to the servile condition of impurity, 
and made the serfs of their masters, like the 
Amalekites, and the plebeians, and the helots’’. Sub- 
sequently, it is hardly necessary to mention, the racial 
distinction disappeared, and the impure status has come 
to be attached to certain occupations abhorrent to the 
religious principles of Hinduism. The above cannot be 
regarded as an adequate statement of the case for a 
racial origin of caste. It would be impossible to deal 
with its many ramifications in the space of a short 
article. While those who are interested in comparative 
anthropology may be inclined to make much of the 
many signs that the caste system has its roots deep 
down in the exogamous and totemistic clans and septs 
of primitive culture, there are also many curious 
similarities and divergencies between the early con- 
stitution of the city states of Greece and Italy with the 
main strata of the Hindu caste system. And though 
this development has been outlived, as a whole, in the 
West, its existence once upon a time is not a little 
suggestive. The Hindus, more than most people, 
have the power of assimilating new ideas into their 
social system. They are unlike the Bourbons, who are 
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said to have learned nothing; they are like them 
in forgetting nothing. 

The inconvenience of the caste system is stupendous 
in Western eyes; they are not insignificant in a more 
patient and conservative East. Under the Gallionian 
rule of the British the lower castes find these incon- 
veniences far less irksome than they once were. Under 
native rule their burthens must have been heavy to 
bear. A Mahar, one of an impure caste of labourers 
and village watchmen of the Maratha country, might 
not spit upon the ground lest a Hindu foot-passenger 
should be polluted. This, in Western eyes, is a whole- 
some restriction that might with advantage be 
extended to all castes. But what will be thought of 
another restriction, which compelled a Mahar to drag 
a thorny bush behind him whenever he walked abroad, 
to brush out the mark of his footsteps from the dusty 
earth? Moreover, on that same walk the unhappy 
village watchman must lie flat on the earth whenever 
a Brahman.crossed his path lest, haply, his shadow 
should fall over one of a holy caste and so defile his 
holiness! British rule has removed these incon- 
veniences, or, rather, it has shifted the burthen upon 
the higher castes, who find it difficult indeed to avoid 
ceremonial defilement of a sort that cannot be removed 
without great trouble and expense. There are not 
lacking signs that the higher castes find their restric- 
tions irksome, but no man who knows India even 
moderately well would venture to prophesy what will 
be the result. The caste system has survived many 
attacks made upon it. Will the peaceful penetration of 
Western commercialism succeed where the sword of the 
Mohammedans has failed? One thing only is certain: 
the Hindus cannot be forced into abandonment of their 
social system. The change must come from within. 

There are interesting forces at work making for 
change, apparently. Freedom of selection of occupation 
under British rule and the growth of modern organised 
industry appear to cut at the very root of a social 
system under which a tradesman is born, not made. 
Western education is warmly welcomed in India, ‘and 
as carried out it is irrespective of caste. Clever boys 
from the lowest castes not infrequently obtain good 
social positions, and caste prejudices fall into abeyance 
so far as they are concerned individually. Residence 
among Europeans makes caste restrictions appear more 
irksome to educated Hindus. But perhaps the greatest 
leveller of all is the prosaic railway train. Hindus of 
all castes are obliged by their comparative poverty to 
avail themselves of cheap third-class fares, and conse- 
quently they must rub shoulders together in packed 
railway carriages. Social prejudices tend to disappear 
as social exclusiveness is said to have declined in Eng- 


- land: through the introduction of railway travelling and 


omnibuses. But is this only another turn in the 
slumber of an East, as disdainful at the bottom of 
Western hurry as it was of the armed legions of Rome? 
Who knows? But an India delivered from the thrall 
of caste will be an India capable of a unity that has 
been impossible for more than twenty centuries. 


THOMAS HARDY. 


N 29 January 1916 some lines, entitled ‘‘ In Time 
of ‘The Breaking of Nations’’’, by Thomas 
Hardy, were printed in the Sarurpay Review and 
quoted in English newspapers and in the United States. 
Certain people who read these lines were puzzled, ask- 
ing themselves, ‘‘ What is there in such trifling lines 
about a pair of lovers and an old man burning weeds 
that makes them worth putting into print at all—and, 
moreover, during such a world crisis as the present? 
Why! all the writer says in them is just this: that lads 
and lassies will go on courting and old men working in 
the fields long after this war is ended and forgot. But 
everybody knows, and can say that’’. 

It is true that the lines were small, and that their 
thesis was the most ordinary in the world. The words 
used were ordinary ones in everyday use; and about the 
whole performance there appeared, on the face of it, 


to be nothing out of the common. There was nothing 
clever, nothing brilliant, nothing novel in the lines, 
nothing to take a reader by storm. All this must be 
admitted. It may be fairly asked, then, by the puzzled 
readers of the lines, at home and in the United States, 
‘* Why were these lines written, why printed, and why 
quoted so largely? In what way was it worth while? ”’ 

The reply is: ‘* It was not worth while, unless one 
happened to value radium ’’. 

And thereby hangs a tale, in regard to the litera- 
ture generally of to-day and to the literature of all 
ages, races, languages. In the vast bulk of the printed 
matter of all nations there is no radium. Take, for 
example, the bulk of the most talked of and read litera- 
ture of to-day in this country : radium is absent from it, 
absent from the poetry, from the fiction, from the 
drama. The lighting and burning principle in the most 
observed and discussed works of imagination to-day— 
poems, novels, plays—in this country is not radium, 
but quite a different thing; it is largely acetylene gas. 
Not that acetylene gas is to be despised : by no means. 
It is a cleverly prepared light, it gives out a bright 
flame. It has drawbacks: thus it makes at times a 
good deal of noise in the burning; whilst there is 
something rather artificial and not very esthetic about 
the brackets, etc., which are connected with it. But it has 
its unquestionable merits, too, which it would be foolish 
to deny. It can be turned on and off, by means of a 
little chain, quite easily. It is convenient, it is easily 
installed; and, what is more, almost anybody can read 
by its light. Acetylene in literature well suits a large 
public, and is regarded by them as an excellent, even as 
a beautiful thing. It gives forth a strong light. Also 
there is any amount of it to be obtained. It is always 
on tap. 

Now radium is not and cannot be such a popular and 
accessible thing as acetylene gas. But radium has a 
virtue which acetylene has not—it lasts through untold 
ages. One speck of radium—a thing not so big as a 
small pin’s head—can go on blazing and burning at a 
white heat for thousands and thousands of years— 
though, to look at, it appears to many people to have 
no light or heat at all. The undying part of English 
literature, whether it is read or whether neglected, lives 
and is lit by radium, and not by acetylene gas. Unfortu- 
nately—or fortunately—the light, the burn, of radium is 
far more obscure to the senses than that of acetylene, 
and so it is often overlooked. That is why Chatterton’s 
‘* Ballad of Charity ’’ was, and still is, largely over- 
looked, and why people prefer the sayings of Charlie 
Chaplin. That is why poor mad Smart’s ‘‘ Song to 
David ’’ is—and always will be in a large degree— 
overlooked. But, overlooked or not, those works of 
print, great or small, in which radium burns will live 
on tens of thousands of years after the most brilliantly 
lit acetylene works of literature have gone out. Scott 
is considerably overlooked to-day; but the radium that 
—when we come to look with a steady eye into it— 
burns and blazes in his stories ensures, virtually, their 
immortality. Radium gives to a work of literature an 
imperishable soul: it is the gift of the gods. Thus, to 
take two or three little simple things in Scott’s novels, 
radium burns in the description of the duel between the 
Master of Ravenswood and Laidlaw; in the dream of 
Wandering Wullie in ‘‘ Red Gauntlet ’’—an inspired bit 
of writing as if Scott had gone down into Hell with a 
note book; and it burns too in that scene in the cave 
where, through Meg Merrilies’ burning wisp of flax, 
Bertram and Dinmont rush in on Hatteras and bind 
him. 

Simple stories and small spaces suffice to store 
radium: a very insignificant body is big enough 
space for an immortal soul. Less than a dozen lines, 
less than a dozen words, can serve the purpose: we 

need not even go to Shakespeare to recognise this: 
two lines of Blake’s ‘‘ Tiger ’’ prove it, or Meredith’s 
‘‘ This is what we have for Beauchamp’’. Only in 
every literary age they have been passing rare lines; 
rare enough even in the Elizabethan age, when we 
pass from Spenser and from Shakespeare, and rare 


even in the time of the Lake School period of literature, 
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when we go outside the haunted circles of Coleridge, 
Shelley, Keats, and one or two others. 

To-day who knows where to discover this fire at all 
among living masters of language when he turns from 
the prose and the poetry of the author of ‘‘A Pair of 
Blue Eyes ’’ and ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles’’? It is 
there in the work of that writer beyond doubt, glowing 
wondrously in the dark of things, a speck of intense 
inner light : and those who have read and re-read in the 
same author’s ‘‘ Satires of Circumstance ’’, the few lines 
‘* Beeny Cliff, March 1870-March 1913’, and those on 
‘Castle Boterel’’ which follow—poems of universal 
significance in their presentation gu death, and 
time—may recognise in one living writer, at any rate, 
that authentic fire of the gods. 


D. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VENEREAL 
DISEASES. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAyY REVIEW. 


Sir,—The excellent letter by Sir John Collie in your 
issue of 25 March brings forward cogent reasons why 
the Government should be asked, at this time, to vote 
money for carrying out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases. 

As it is important that Members of Parliament and 
the electorate should be convinced of the wisdom of 
this step, I venture to add one or two more arguments. 

The public must not be lulled into a false sense of 
security by the conclusions, very hesitatingly drawn, 
as to the apparent decline of these diseases. Every 
year we learn more and more about their later effects 
in producing serious affections, mostly of the nervous 
system. This is a branch of knowledge which new 
tests for syphilis are daily enlarging. 

The importance of these new tests, and of new 
methods of treatment, cannot be exaggerated. But it 
must be remembered that the tests cannot be made, 
and the improved treatment cannot be carried out on 
a large scale—and, what is more important, taught— 
except in institutions where special arrangements have 
been made for the purpose. It must also not be for- 
gotten that the majority of the doctors in this country 
have only learned the older and less efficient methods, 
for most of the modern advance has taken place within 
the last few years. 

This brings us to a point which should lessen the 
alarm of those who, from motives of economy, would 
object to spending public money for such a purpose at 
the present time. It will not be necessary to put up a 
great number of special hospitals or laboratories, or, as 
in the case of the campaign against tuberculosis, of 
sanatoria. It is most important that the diagnosis and 
treatment should be conducted, as far as possible, at 
existing hospitals. Thus, and thus only, will it be 
possible to secure that every student acquires a com- 
plete training in the subject before he is launched upon 
the public, while at the same time ample opportunity 
will be offered for men already in practice to familiarise 
themselves with its details. 

If this plan be followed, and if, as may fairly be 
hoped, still further discoveries enable us to bring these 
diseases under more or less complete control, the con- 
verted portions of existing hospitals may, in part at 
least, return to their former uses. 

Yours faithfully, 
Rickman J. GopLee. 


THE .ONLY WAY. 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay REviIEw. 
Chelsea, 
March 1916. 
Sir,—It is neither wise, patriotic, nor fair for un- 
knowing and irresponsible persons to attack and dis- 
credit the Government in being, as such people can 
have but little conception as to its difficulties or as to 


what is going on behind the scenes; they can- 


not form a correct judgment. Governments, 
however, like all other human institutions, must 
be judged by results, and a government which has 
ceased to exist is but an item in the history of the 
country, and can be subjected to the searchlight of 
criticism without favour or affection. 

I fear with regard to the late Government one must 
say, with Mark Antony: ‘‘ The evil that men do lives 
after them ’’. Up to the outbreak of the war, of the dan- 
ger of which Lord Haldane warned them on his return 
from Berlin in 1912, to say nothing of the huge super- 
tax levied throughout Germany in 1913 solely for war 
purposes, they made no preparation whatever, on the 
grounds, I believe, that such preparation would cause 
a panic among the people. They need not have been 
so alarmed: the British people are not made that way, 
it is only their Governments who fear. 

Not only would they not listen to Lord Roberts’s 
warnings, but more than one of them was impertinent 
enough to deride the old warrior who had grown grey 
in the service of his sovereign and his country. One 
of them said that his speeches begging the country to 
prepare for the coming danger were pernicious and 
dangerous. Another, now a Minister of the Crown, 
said he was ‘‘a miserable old man’’, who sought to 
bring about discord between Germany and ourselves. 
This latter statement was a deliberate falsehood. Lord 
Roberts, like myself, was a member of the Committee 
of the Anglo-German Friendship Society, and in 1907, 
when the Kaiser came to visit this country, bringing 
his chief spy in his retinue, Lord Roberts went with 
the late Duke of Argyll, President of the Society, and 
a few other members of it to form a deputation to 
the Emperor and express hopes of perpetual peace 
between the two countries, which pious wish was 
re-echoed by the Monarch, who added that he would 
never in any circumstances go to war with England. 
Lord Roberts always worked for peace, but he knew 
what war was, and begged his countrymen to be 
ready to meet the storm. Thus the late Government 
flouted Lord Roberts, and made no attempt to pre- 
pare. The war came, and it was patent to everyone 
who had eyes to see that compulsory service had be- 
come a necessity in order to produce enough men to 
crush the brute force of Germany, engineered through 
more than a generation into a colossal and perfect 
fighting machine. But the Government apparently 
feared the people, and thought they would become 
disunited if the word compulsion was uttered by them. 
So on they went in their timid course, till at last it 
dawned upon them that the Voluntary System, much 
as it had done, was entirely insufficient for the needs 
of the war. Still they would not grasp the nettle, 
but adopted half measures, which have not produced 
the requisite number of men, while they have inflicted 
great hardships on older and married men, and allowed 
young single ones to shirk serving in thousands; and 
that, too, after a solemn pledge that married men 
should not be called up till all available attested men 
under Lord Derby’s scheme had been absorbed. The 
country is ready enough to accept compulsion, there 
will be no disunion to speak of, for the cranks, the 
religious objectors, and the pro-Germans are but a 
contemptible minority, and the heart and resolution 
of the country are sound to the core. Universal com- 
pulsory service is the only way out of the impasse that 
has been created by the weakness of the late Govern- 
ment at the commencement of the war. There can be 
nothing unfair nor invidious about such a measure, 
which will bear equally on all. We shall see if the 
present Government has the strength of purpose to 
discard obsolete traditions and introduce at once the 
only system which can enable us to obtain a real 
crushing victory over a powerful and treacherous 
enemy, who has no half-fighters, and who will shirk 
no crimes to destroy us and win the war. The people 
of Great Britain will accept what they know to be 
necessary, and will admire and follow the lead of the 
Government if it has the courage to bring in Con- 


scription. Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E. Turner. 
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IS MAN IMPORTANT? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 

Sir,—The meditations of your correspondent, Mr. 
Henry Pearce, appear to have led him to the conclu- 
sion that, as a matter of reality, and apart from such 
trivial illusions as fear of death, waste, debt, etc., 
“this war is a great football match . . . a game”’. 
When it is over ‘‘ the earth will still be fertile’, ‘‘ the 
sun will still shine ’’, and we may all sing for joy at 
discovering that ‘‘ the world as a world has not lost 
anything ”’. 

Viewed in the cold, dry light of pure intellect as a 
minor episode in the terrible cosmic drama of inter- 
necine competition of all living things for a place in 
the sun, a murderous war—like a famine, a pestilence, 
a tornado, or any other great natural catastrophe— 
may indeed appear but a clearing of the playfield by 
those ancestors of Nature, Night and Chaos. But 
in the same sublime light the swift destruction of the 
whole human gace is nothing different. For where 
was man when the foundations of the world were laid? 
And what is man that the Cosmos should be mindful 
of his existence? He might perish as a flower of the 
field and the earth still remain fertile, the sun still 
shine, and ‘‘ the world as a world ’’ be none the worse. 

If your correspondent had carried his meditations 
a little further, or if perchance his thoughts had wan- 
dered back to the patriarch Job, when the Lord 
answered him out of the whirlwind, he would have 
touched the riddle that lies behind all the philosophies, 
namely, that the logic of the Cosmos, which assures 
us (among other things) of the continued stability and 
fertility of the earth and the endurance of the sun’s 
rays, neither needs any justification from man nor 
has any necessary correspondence with the peculiar 
interests of mankind. 

Within very modest limits man can change the face 
of the earth; but whatsoever man may do or whatso- 
ever may happen to him, whether good or evil, the 
globe will still be intact, the soil generally will still 
be fertile, and the sun will continue its supplies of 
light and heat; so that to vindicate any particular 
human issues by reference to these unchanging and 
indifferent cosmic conditions is to darken counsel by 
words. 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil, and 
most people realise that preparation for war, like 
other forms of collective competitive training, is good 
for man, and are even willing to admit that war itself 
brings many compensations in its train of horrors; but 
we must observingly distil these hidden blessings out 
when time shall serve by historic methods; we cannot 
decide them by means of assumptions that are in- 
exact. 

As for the economic aspects of war, the plain man 
will be content to enter into his own breast and ask 
himself the simple question whether it is better for him 
to have his hands free and owe no man anything, or 
to have his hands tied and be loaded with debt. From 
this particular instance he can—with caution—make 
an approximate generalisation. i 

Your correspondent proposes that ‘‘ when the war is 
over we shall go back to our work . . . of improving 
the world’’. For this benevolent undertaking two 
things are particularly needful—namely, imagination 
and sympathy : how will they find elbow-room in minds 
taught to see, in a war that is spreading misery 
through nearly half the human race, the development 
of a game? 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. ALCOCK. 


BOOKS AND GAMES FOR HOSPITALS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
27 March 1916. 
Sir,—Many of your readers are already kind and 
generous friends of the British Red Cross and Order of 
St. John War Library, which since September 1914 
has sent thousands of cases of books to the military 


hospitals at home and abroad. One can scarcely exag- 
gerate the glad relief with which the books are received 
by the suffering soldiers, and the donors would be more 
than repaid if they could see the joy they have given. 
Now we are pleading for games—thousands of them! 
There are many hours of weary boredom, even in the 
most perfect hospital, and the games are magical 
‘* pass-times ’’; the men almost forget their pain, and 
the increased vitality quickens their convalescence. 

I remember a glimpse in a Malta hospital one even- 
ing at ‘‘ temperature time ’’—a knot of men clustered 
round and on the bed of another patient, all with 
bandaged heads, each smoking a clinical thermometer, 
but all deeply engrossed in a game, while a nurse 
moved round the group, feeling the pulses of the men, 
who were totally oblivious of anything but the ‘‘ Road 
to Berlin ’’. 

Yes, we want games: cards, halma, ludo, dominoes, 
‘* crown and anchor ’’, “‘ topical ’’, and jig-saw puzzles 
—anything that will pack flat among our books—and 
might we have a few mouth organs for airings in 
hospital grounds? We should be very grateful—so 
also would the thousands of sick men. All gifts to be 
sent to the Secretary, War Library, Surrey House, 
Marble Arch, London, carriage paid. 

Yours faithfully, 
V. Lucan. 


TOWARDS IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue, 
27 March 1916. 

Sir,—I do not think I have done Mr. Granville 
Cuningham, or, indeed, any of the various schools of 
Imperial Federation, any substantial injustice in my 
article advocating the development of the existing 
Imperial Council, in preference to some large scheme of 
Imperial Federation. 

I remarked that the creation of one more Imperial 
Parliament would imply the degradation of the existing 
Parliament at Westminster. Mr. Cuningham admits 
that the first step towards Imperial Federation would 
be the creation of local parliaments for England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, and therefore the abolition 
of the existing Parliament as we know it. On that 
point we are, therefore, in practical agreement, 
although he would approve of the abolition of the 
existing Imperial Parliament, whereas I should not. 

I remarked that India was the difficulty in the way of 
Imperial Federation. Mr. Cuningham admits my point 
by stating that we should first set up Imperial Federa- 
tion and then proceed to consider what to do with 
India. I would suggest that to ignore a problem is 
not to settle it. 

Finally Mr. Cuningham advises me to study the 
federal system of Canada. If he will look at a book 
called ‘‘ The English People Overseas”’ he will see 
that I have not only studied the federal system of 
Canada, but that of the other self-governing units of 
the British Empire. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. Wyatt TIxpy. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 

New York. 

Sir,—It is at least encouraging that there should be 
some few Englishmen of reputation and influence who are 
not afraid to speak out boldly in favour of some practical 
form of Imperial Federation, and who plainly recognise the 
imperative necessity of some such policy. It is only astonish- 
ing that it should have required a great war to awaken the 
British mind to some consciousness of the need of anything 
of the kind. To be sure, there have been some few leaders 
and moulders of British thought and public opinion who 
did grasp the meaning and responsibilities of ‘‘ British 
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Empire ’’, or what such vast possessions, dependencies, and 
overseas free British Commonwealths implied and involved 
in purely “ British ”’ relation. 

Notable among such more discerning minds were the 
historians Lecky and Froude and such “ prophets” and 
writers as Bulwer Lytton, Carlyle, Kingsley, Ruskin, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and Kipling, while among the states- 
men were Beaconsfield and Chamberlain. 

Yet it is a question whether even these (with the solitary 
exception of Joseph Chamberlain) more than partially 
realised or adequately grasped the absolute importance of so 
uniting and welding together in common interests, as well 
as in common British sentiment, the whole mighty frame- 
work of the Empire, or of so solidifying and consolidating it 
by some common bond of mutual interest and sentiment as 
to render it, along with all its component and scattered and 
diverse parts, invincible and immeasurably prosperous 
throughout. We know that Mr. Chamberlain was the first 
to propose anything practicable of the kind, and we know, 
too, how his proposals or really statesmanlike measures 
were received and treated! In fact, the policy proposed by 
Mr. Chamberlain was rejected, derided, and ignominiously 
voted down. And yet there was deep wisdom in it and pro- 
found insight. Moreover, what he proposed appealed far 
more to the sentiments and intelligence of the free British 
Commonwealths than it did to the people of the Motherland, 
notwithstanding that it would not appear, on the face of 
such measures as he advocated, that the ‘ Colonies ’? would 
derive quite so much direct benefit from them as would the 
people of the British Isles. Yet that is an open question, and 
I think one that upon close scrutiny would prove somewhat 
illumining and reassuring on both sides, a question, how- 
ever, which it will be time enough to discuss when the proper 
time arrives. To me, however, it has long been a source of 
amazement and chagrin that the English people, and 
especially British statesmen and magazine contributors, 
should have been so impervious or blind to all that relates 
directly to the British Empire as a whole. For it would 
appear as though such statesmen and reviewers neither 
knew nor cared aught about the interests, the resources, the 
possibilities, or the future of the Empire, save only in so far 
as they may have dimly recognised a certain degree of 
“ glamour ”’ attaching to the name of it in purely “ British ” 
association. Yet it is an Empire of unbounded and mighty 
possibilities and resources, and, indeed, such a one as the 
world has never before afforded an example. And yet 
again, alas, it is safe to aflirm that to go per cent. of the 
English people it is an Empire as little known or as dimly 
estimated as are the Arctic regions—a terra incognita in 
effect! Moreover, and still more astonishing, not even 
British statesmen would appear to know or realise what the 
Empire really represents or what are its vast possibilities 
and resources. If they did they would not and could not have 
so long evaded or ignored their own responsibilities, and 
Great Britain's, in such relation. Is it possible, then, that the 
eyes of some have only just been opened? Can it be that 
there are British statesmen who have never read their 
Plutarch and Gibbon, and British officers, naval and 
military, who have never read Casar’s ‘* Commentaries ”’, 
Allison’s Marlborough ’’, Southey’s ‘ Nelson Macau- 
lay’s ‘‘ Warren Hastings’, Napier’s Peninsular War ”’ 
and “ Builders of the Empire”, Malcolm’s “ Clive’, or 
Carlyle’s French Revolution 

Yet it would really seem so, else how account for the re- 
markable blindness, dumbness, illusions, and palpable 
ignorance of the generality of British ‘‘ statesmen ”’, 
generals, admirals, and ‘“* governors-general ” of the present 
day regarding Imperial responsibilities, international diplo- 
macy, the conducting of wars, the resources of the Dominions, 
and the common interests of the entire British Empire? For 
if they had thus read they could not possibly have been thus 
blind and impervious, nor have plunged into such abysmal 
depths. 

But now, let us hope, a new light is dawning and new 
counsels will prevail. If, then, it needed a terrible war thus 
to awaken the British public mind and conscience—then even 
this war is not devoid of attendant blessings in spite of its 


horrors. In conclusion, I might say that, while I am an 
American citizen, I am of British stock, and still love Old 
England. 
Your obedient servant, 
OxENDON. 


THE DECAY OF FAITH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
19 March 1916. 

S1r,—The decision of our archbishops to hold a National 
Mission inevitably suggests the question as to the causes of 
the present widespread apathy towards religion. With your 
courteous permission I should like to express what I be- 
lieve to be a very fruitful source of it. 

The education of the ubiquitous secondary and elementary 
schools has very generally intensified the perception of the 
terrible discords between the world we know and the world 
that, in the light of the truth of the Almighty All Holy 
God, we should have expected; it has given rise to insistent 
questions as to the authority of the Church and Holy Scrip- 
ture; and it has made us quicker to apprehend the acknow- 
ledged difficulties connected with almost every vital doctrine 
of the Faith. 

“IT have lived to see”, said Bishop Warburton in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, ‘‘ that fatal crisis when 
religion hath lost its hold on the minds of the people’, and 
I believe a very similar crisis has been reached to-day. 

A great deal of work is, of course, being done to meet 
this scepticism; but there is no organised effort of the 
Church as a whole to deal with it—the urgency of the work 
is often, I fear, not recognised. Again, the devoted Bishop 
of London once strikingly remarked that one of the great 
problems of life was the transformation of the child’s belief 
into the man’s belief; and he deplored the fact that so 
many grown-up people had not effected the transformation. 
But what really large general effort is being made to assist 
the process of this transformation on its intellectual side, 
where its chief difficulties lie? Assuming the needs, how 
can they be met? 

I venture to make the following suggestions: (1) Let 
additional lectureships in the interests of Christian apolo- 
getics be established at our universities, and let every effort 
be made to get as full a report of the lectures as is possible 
into the leading daily papers immediately after their deli- 
very. (2) Let lectureships with similar objects be founded 
and attached to the central churches of districts throughout 
the country, and let verbatim reports of the lectures be given 
to the local papers, which would, I believe, in most cases 
be only too glad to publish them. The cost of founding these 
lectureships would not be great. Men, chosen by the 
diocesan and appointed for a limited time and reappointed 
if of marked ability, would usually be content with a small 
emolument—they would feel the honour of such an appoint- 
ment a sufficient reward. There are plenty of men equal 
to the work, many of them buried in country livings, whose 
employment in it would be the greatest possible happiness 
and inspiration to them. (3) Let there be in every secondary 
and elementary school under the control of the Church, 
whether for boys or girls, a class for the elder scholars, in 
which the scholars are taught to think about their religion, 
and some of the difficulties they are already becoming con- 
scious of explained, and others they will soon be faced with 
anticipated and explained. There need be no fear that this 
kind of instruction will itself originate doubt. Boys and 
girls of fourteen years of age are already beginning to 
question themselves about religion, and the father’s usual 
total neglect of public worship and of every external reli- 
gious observance, is giving keen point to their inquiries. 
The provision of suitable teachers for such classes would, in 
some cases, be a difficulty, but not an insuperable diffi- 
culty, and it could be very much lessened by the publication 
of text books in aid of the teacher. 

If the work here indicated be done with that ‘“* meekness 
and fear’? which St. Peter urged it should, endless good, 
I believe, will come of it, not only to us, but to all who 
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come after us. A great deal of controversy will, doubt- | 


less, result; but the Church is used to controversy—she has 
been simply beset by it from the beginning. 

I will only add, in conclusion, that a unique opportunity 
has come to us. A secular education or culture, proclaimed 
for so long by so many among us as the real hope of human 
betterment, is now found to lead us back to the non-moral 
life of tigers and wasps; and if the Church will but present 
her unique message—without compromise, indeed, yet with 
such explanations of its acknowledged difficulties as will 
satisfy the reasonable demands of the minds of men and 
women—lI believe the field is open to that message as it 
has not been open to it for generations past. 

Your obedient servant, 
PRESBYTER. 


THE QUESTION OF A GENERAL ELECTION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—The arrival of Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime 
Minister, and his being sworn in, as was Sir Robert Borden, 
asa Privy Councillor, has again, at all events for the moment, 
aroused the English nation. I should greatly have rejoiced 
had I been able to be present yesterday afternoon when, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., Mr. 
Hughes addressed in the St. Stephen’s Schools, Westminster, 
erected by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the present scholars 
therein. One recalls with pride that Mr. John Burns was 
educated in the Church Schools of Battersea, and Mr. 
Lloyd George in those of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s father 
in Wales. There these three men, anything but old- 
fashioned Conservatives, learnt, as the Duke of Wellington 
said, their duty to God and their fellows in the Church 
Catechism taught as it is there in its perfection. A common 
quality in all these three men is that they speak out— 
bluntly, it may be, but in a determined manner—their own 
minds. This is singularly the case with Mr. Hughes, the 
whilom choir boy of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, Australia’s 
great son, who has, in the Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s schools, 
shown the value of her foundation of four Colonial sees. 
When those Bishops were ordained in Westminster Abbey 
on St. Peter’s Day, 1848, a year in which Europe was in 
such turmoil, how little could it have been anticipated that 
from Canada and Australia, in which two of those sees 
Were set on foot, two Prime Ministers of mighty dominions, 
which have so nobly come to the rescue of the Mother 
Country, should have been sworn of the Privy Council! 
It is one of the many significant signs of the revolution the 
war is bringing about. 

The time of Mr. Hughes’s visit among us is one of no 
ordinary crisis. Coalitions have never been popular in the 
history of England, and we are now face to face with two 
great questions—those of compulsory service and the proper 
method of recruiting. Many of us had looked forward, 
when Mr, Asquith invited representatives of the Opposition 
to join his Administration, to a time of energetic govern- 
ment and to the adoption of conscription, by which alone 
those best qualified to advise tell us that victory can fall 
to our arms. But we find discord, party feeling, an eye 
to future votes, a fear, perfectly unfounded, of the people, 
and a reliance on precedents, which, however valuable in 
normal times, is utterly useless in time of war. Can any- 
thing be more ridiculous than the answer of the Under 
Secretary for War to the inquiry of Mr. Ian Malcolm as 
to the lack of medical men, appliances, and comforts in 
Mesopotamia, that he would cause inquiries to be made? 
I must not intrude further on your valuable space; but I 
was induced to write these lines mainly to show how history 
repeats itself. The admirable speech of Captain Tryon on 
Monday night, in which he pointed out the dangers of the 
present Coalition, brought vividly to my mind a conversa- 
tion during the Crimean War at Blatherwycke between my 
uncle, Mr. Augustus Stafford, the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty in Lord Derby’s first Government, and Lord Chan- 
cellor Chelmsford, who was staying at the adjacent parish 


of Bulwick, the ancestral home of the Tryon family, who 
have given so many members to the service of the State. 
Mutatis mutandis, they were the arguments of Captain 
Tryon on Monday. The dangers of a General Election in 
time of war are admittedly great; but at a time when even 
the gratuitous and unparalleled services of Lord Derby are 
called in question, when straightforward conduct as to 
recruiting seems impossible in the Cabinet of Twenty-Three, 
may I be allowed to hope that the SaturDay Review 
will, in the present instance, throw its great influence in 
favour of a definite appeal to the people, as a lesser evil 
than this continual marking of time? As Captain Tryon 
well says, Sir John Simon and his few followers would 
disappear from Westminster. 
Yours faithfully, 
Ernest J. A. Fitzroy. 


THE KAISER AND HIS GERMANS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


The Athenzum, Glasgow, 
15 March 1916. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 11th inst. your correspondent, 
““M. B., Norwich”, suggests lenient criticism and treat- 
ment of those ‘infamous villains the Germans’’, stating 
that “eventually we must live with them and the 
Emperor’! The writer evidently assumes that this Royal 
assassin, this pinchbeck Napoleon (against whom and his 
scatter-brained, chateau-looting son a British jury recently 
pronounced a verdict of wilful murder), will go free, his 
diabolical crimes overlooked, and escape being shot or 
hanged—a fate he richly deserves. At St. Helena Napo- 
leon said one of the greatest mistakes of his life was in not 
exterminating the Hohenzollern dynasty. Europe has 
suffered enough from these brutal Prussian swashbucklers, 
and Britain has endured much. ‘* We must live with 
these Germans”, forsooth! the perpetrators of un- 
nameable horrors in Belgium, who even now, after 
twenty months of war, are (as Portugal finds) still entirely 
regardless of the accepted customs of civilised countries. 
Nothing is more certain than that this cowardly, ruthless 
Kaiser and his blackguard son were partisans and 
encouragers of “ frightfulness”” and savage murder, yet, 
I suppose, were these two miscreants shot, as was their 
compassionate, innocent victim, Miss Cavell, your Norwich 
correspondent would think such scoundrels badly used. 
At a recent entertainment in London to cartoonists 
it was said that while German artists published cartoons 
inspired by the most violent hatred of this country, British 
artists were denied such freedom, and compelled to deal 
gently with a really brutal foe. There is also the inexplic- 
able ‘‘ Donnington Hall” and other fiascos evoking 
astonishment at home and well-merited derision abroad. 
What is the meaning of it all? Are we afraid of Germany, 
and think to appease by abject lickspittling to those per- 
mitted to sit in high places? What was Lord Salisbury’s 
disastrous gift of Heligoland but an obsequious effort 
to appease, though indirectly resulting in this calamitous 
war, and perhaps proving to be the greatest blunder any 
gifted statesman ever made? That we shall ultimately win 
there can be little doubt, but, were it otherwise, let any 
thoughtful reader consider what would be our treatment 
by the Germans. They have openly and gloatingly 
asserted that in the capture of London the unthinkable 
savagery in Belgium would be mild by comparison! In a 
recent issue you very ably and irrefutably advocated 
vigorous reprisals as the most likely method of instantly 
suppressing scandalous and uncivilised warfare. There 
are those misguided, probably well-meaning, smiters to 
whom we are enjoined to “‘ turn the other cheek ”’, but it 
was never meant that this category should be defiled by the 
inclusion of hungry, soulless Prussian adventurers and 
unscrupulous German gluttons. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. MACKENZIE. 
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THE COST OF THE WAR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. 
The Parsonage, Great Ellingham, 
Attleborough, Norfolk, 
20 March 1916. 

Sir,—As a constant reader of the Saturpay Review I 
venture to write briefly referring to the letter, ‘‘ The Cost 
of the War ’’, from Mr. Henry Pearce, in this week’s issue. 

There is much one might criticise, but I would mention 
two points only. 

Mr. Pearce seems to take it for granted chat our losses 
of men must make for the ultimate good—‘. . . those re- 
maining will be all the better type of man ’”’. 

If death claimed only the inferior and spared the best the 
argument might be sound. But, surely, we are now, and 
shall be in the future, the poorer by the loss of the thou- 
sands of noble and gallant men who have fallen. Again, 
your correspondent writes: ‘‘ When the war is over we 
shall have respect for our opponents. ...’? Today our 
estimate of the Germans is not quite one of respect. 

Supposing the war were to finish in a month, in six 
months, or even in a year, would our estimate be suddenly 
changed ? 

Before there can be talk of respect, Germany must show 
signs of repentance and amendment. 

Yours faithfully, 
S. C. Fiitcn. 


JUDGE’S MARSHAL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
In the Trenches, France, 
March 1916. 

Sir,—In the times we live, when economy is being 
preached on all sides, public as well as private, I think an 
appointment that might well be done away with is a judge’s 
marshal. Work at assizes, except in the North and in Wales, 
where, apparently, the inhabitants don’t know we are at 
war, must be very slack. A marshal’s job at any time is 
a sinecure. If he happens to be a friend of the judge he 
need do nothing but bring his top hat and black coat round 
_ with him, and see that his lordship has what he likes at 
meal times, a performance which some of the judge’s other 
numerous retinue could well attend to. The average salary 
varies, I believe, from about £40 to £80 a circuit, and by 
an addition and multiplication sum the total is easily 
arrived at. I admit it is the most infinitesimal drop in the 
ocean of waste that is going on, but the sum saved might 
easily be devoted to objects which will readily occur to any 
one interested in the war. If a judge, with his £5,000 a 
year, cannot put up without the (at any time) unnecessary 
encumbrance of a marshal, then God help the country. 
We are indeed at law and not at war. 

I am, etc., 
A MEMBER OF THE Bar AT THE FRONT. 
P.S.—I have been a marshal myself, and, being a per- 


sonal friend of the judge, the top hat and tail coat were 
enough. 


“KULTUR AT HOME.” 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEW. 

Sir,—Have we entirely lost all appreciation of virtue, all 
admiration of quality, all love of order and decency, that a 
play such as “‘ Kultur at Home” should be greeted almost 
unanimously by the Press as “ the play of the war’? 
(‘‘ Sunday Times”). Is this what the war has brought us 
to? To hold up to derision and ridicule everything that is 
essential to healthy and happy domestic life, and, conse- 
quently, to healthy and happy national life, and to place 
upon a pedestal a creature—one cannot call her a woman— 
with all the vices, but none of the virtues, of the harlot? 

Let me say at once that I know nothing about German 
domestic life; I have never been to Germany; I know no 
German family intimately. Assured by Press criticisms 
that ‘“‘ Kultur at Home” gave a true, undistorted, and not 


unkind picture of life in a small garrison town in the 
Fatherland and depicted the woes of a typically English 
girl in such surroundings, I went to be enlightened. Here, 
I felt, I should be shown in all the concentrated fucus of 
the stage, precisely what we are fighting for and what we 
are fighting against. 

What did I see? Whether the picture given of German 
life and morals is a true one or not is quite beside the 
point. I merely beg leave to indicate what we are called 
upon to admire and what we are called upon to deride. 
Clearly the heroine, that “ finely drawn and sweet-souled 
English girl”? (‘‘ Globe ’’), ‘‘a type which we may well be 
proud to call national” (‘‘ Daily Telegraph ”’), ‘* British in 
the finest sense of the word” (‘‘ Sunday Times’’), was 
meant to attract the sympathy and admiration of all who 
went to see this play that ‘‘ we need not blush for in the 
presence of the enemy, a play in which there is sense, 
chivalry, and a national perspective as near being right as 
national perspective can be in war time” (SATURDAY 
REVIEW). 

Now, what are the virtues of this fair English martyr? 
Dumped down in a middle-class German home, where, with 
untiring thrift, management, self-denial, and hard work, 
a family manages to eat, clothe, marry, and produce the 
next generation with becoming decency on an income of 
about £200 a year, Margaret Tinworth possesses the virtue 
of having sufficient money to wear a twenty-guinea gown 
every day and to sleep in gossamer that falls to pieces in 
the wash-tub! It is so difficult, so infinitely laborious, is 
it not, to be smart in Rue de la Paix creations? And the 
courage, the resource, the deftness, the tact, the devotion of 
cashing your aunt’s cheques to pay for your Bond Street 
lingerie! This, indeed, is virtue that fills us with stupe- 
faction! This is admirable! This is British! This is 
what we are fighting for! This is what our men are facing 
death and worse than death for—in order to preserve us 
from “ frightfulness ‘‘ Kultur ’’! 

The German women are dowdy—they make their own 
clothes! Could anything be more plebeian? They spend 
half their lives in the kitchen ministering to the wants of 
their men-folk. How provincial! They fill the leisure 
hours of flapperdom in making their marriage trousseaux 
with sufficient dozens of each garment to allow of household 
washing once in three months! We turn aside to hide a 
smile at such naiveté! The ready-made contents of our 
own linen drawer make the call of the laundress once a 
week imperative. But, then, we are civilised. It is im- 
possible to live without the laundry cart fetching every 
Monday and returning every Saturday. For we know what 
cleanliness means! The German women adore their hus- 
bands, even when the latter are unfaithful. Could fidelity 
ever reach such heights of cringing stupidity? They believe 
in their country and their Kaiser. Oh, Boeotian blindness! 

Thrift, fingers deft to sew and cook, fidelity and gratitude 
to the male, whatever his faults, turn the incomplete and 
useless virgin into the complete and useful woman; patriot- 
ism, love of home and king—all these are qualities we are 
asked to regard as German, stupid, contemptible. Into this 
atmosphere steps the spirit of anarchy, incompetence, spite- 
fulness, and lack of vitality. Behold! that is English! 
That is admirable! Passion is coarse and disgusting. 
Butterfly kisses are enough for our pure English wife. 
Her long useless fingers, that hate either sewing or cooking, 
can pour out tea every afternoon for impressionable sub- 
alterns, and her lean lamp-post figure, beneath its Paris 
gown, can draw itself up in cold horror when it is asked 
to pay the price for the gratification of its vanity. She can 
stand upon a ladder with a man holding her legs without 
a qualm. Naturally! No thrills, no qualms! And this 
scaffold pole, this pachydermatous, ice-cold bundle of incom- 
petence and vanity is English! And the man, her cousin, 
who intrudes upon another man’s home in order to aid and 
abet his wife in insubordination, in order to hold her legs 
while she dismantles her husband’s house, is the English 
gentleman, the English nobleman! The anarchist and the 
passionless, incompetent flirt—Tinworth, indeed !—these are 
the people put before us as incarnations of the ideals for 
which we are fighting the bloodiest war in history! 
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During the intervals of this horrible play I examined my 
neighbours and the audience generally to see whether I 
could detect anywhere the signs of nausea from which I was 
suffering myself. I may have been unfortunate. I sincerely 
hope I was! For everybody I could see looked quite un- 
perturbed, happy, and interested. The awful thought then 
flashed across my mind—perhaps this play is true, perhaps 
Margaret Tinworth and Lord Lushington really are the 
people who are admired in England to-day ! 

If this is so there is only one thing for all decent women 
to do. They must leave this country and place them- 
selves as a protective barrier in front of the German “‘ bar- 
barian”’ invaders, draw upon themselves the murderous 
fire of their own kinsfolk, and thus bring about the final 
downfall of a nation that deserves annihilation by any foe, 
however brutal, however bestial. Only by thus voluntarily 
joining dead England’s glorious past, when women were 
not ashamed of ‘fidelity and the domestic virtues, when, 
moreover, they had beauty, health, and vigour to be unable 
to play with fire without being burnt, can they dissociate 
themselves from the tawdry futility and bad taste of to-day, 
and give the only answer it is possible to give to ‘‘ Kultur ”’. 
Either that—or an utter repudiation with shame and sorrow 
of the ideals described, let us hope erroneously, as the ideals 
of England in this terrible play. 

Yours, etc., 
CASSANDRA. 


WORDSWORTH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
26 March 1916. 
Sir,—In his luminous criticism of Wordsworth’s poetry 
your Critic, in his review of Professor Harper’s ‘ Life of 
Wordsworth ’’, makes one slight mistake. Quoting Mat- 
thew Arnold’s famous preface to his ‘* Selections from Words- 


worth ’’, he makes him to say he could read every line with . 


edification that Wordsworth wrote—‘‘ even ‘ The Address to 
Mr. Wilkinson’s Spade’’’. But the one exception he made 
was not that poem. 

‘‘ Everything of Wordsworth, I think, except ‘ Vandra- 
cour and Julia’”’ is what Arnold wrote. Your critic speci- 
fies ‘‘ The Celandine’’? as one of Wordsworth’s master- 
pieces. There are three poems of this name, but probably 
he had in his mind the one beginning ‘‘ There is a flower, 
the lesser celandine’’, the only one that is quoted in 
Arnold’s Selections ’’. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Morris Hupson. 


‘ATALANTA IN CALYDON.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Rochester House, Hove. 
Sir,—The opening lines from Swinburne’s fine chorus 
are, I find, invariably printed thus : 
‘‘ Before the beginning of years 
There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears; 
Grief, with a glass that ran; .. .” 

I wonder if this inversion of images was intentional on 
the poet’s part, or if it was merely an oversight. To the 
ordinary intelligence, surely, the more correct rendering 
would seem to be: 

Grief, with a gift of tears; 
Time, with a glass that ran; ... 
since weeping is the natural assuagement of grief, and it 
is the sands of time that are usually represented as running 
through a glass. A poet like Swinburne would hardly have 
sacrificed sense for the mere alliteration of ‘‘ time’? and 
** tears 


I do not remember to have seen any printed comment’ 


on the above quoted iines; but a few literary friends, whose 
attention I have called to the inversion, regard it as an over- 
sight. What is the opinion of your readers? 
Yours faithfully, 
Epwarp Scorrt. 


REVIEWS. 
THE REVIVAL OF ENGLISH FARMING. 


“Women and the Land.” By Viscountess Wolseley. 
Chatto and Windus. 65s. net. 
(Published this week.) 
N this thoughtful and friendly book the revival of 
English farming is considered from many stand- 
points, mainly with the object of showing that no aspect 
of this very difficult and necessary question is outside 
the practical scope that many women should give to 
their studies and to their enterprise. Lady Wolseley 
writes never as a zealot, but collects evidence with 
judicious care, weighing and measuring difficulties, 
keeping facts calmly before her mind, and trying rot 
to provoke the techiness of party politics. Not even 
Cobden and Free Imports have a place in the index. 

Students of Thorold Rogers know that women’s 
work on the land was rare in the fifteenth century, the 
big times of English farming. When it was used it 
received good wages, better by far than current rates 
in English counties. If young women of to-day could 
earn out of farm labour the equivalent of what young 
women received four centuries and a half ago, their 
week’s wages in hay and harvest time would be 24s. 
the best paid and 18s. the ordinary rate, and in slack 
times, for weeding and other odd jobs, they would get 
12s. a week each. Professor Atwater has illustrated 
what the ‘* poverty line ’’ in wages has become under 
modern conditions. He takes a family of five, two 
adults and three children, and shows that the very 
lowest sum upon which they can live is 20s. 6d. a week. 
Their diet must be severer than workhouse fare, with- 
out meat, and with little bacon, scarcely any tea, and 
no butter or eggs. These figures apply to the pre-war 
times, and they allow nothing for the et ceteras of a 
very hard life, such as illnéss, or even the third-class 
train fare to a neighbouring town where marketing is 
cheaper. 

Lady Wolseley dwells upon Professor Atwater’s 
evidence, and then examines the recent history of agri- 
cultural wages. Between 1894 and 1go2 there was a 
seeming rise, but the cost of living increased still more. 
The better wages have been paid on farms which have 
felt most keenly the competition of mines and factories, 
as in Durham, Derbyshire, Northumberland, and 
Glamorgan, while the worst have been recorded in 
Oxfordshire and in other counties where farming is 
the main industry. Even the highest wages—2os. 10d. 
in Derbyshire, 22s. 2d. in Durham—when compared 
with Professor Atwater’s minimum cost of a meagre 
diet for two adults and three children, has a purchasing 
value considerably less than that which farm labourers 
earned in the fifteenth century. Since the war began, 
wages have risen from sixpence to three shillings a 
week, but the price of bread has increased also; and 
so we are always face to face with the same fact—that 
the farms of England and Wales cannot hold their own 
against the trade union rates for skilled labour in 
mines, in factories, and in other trades at odds with 
husbandry. 

This means that industrialism reigns and thrives, 
while agriculture lingers. There is no off-set in 
country toil to keep young men on the farms. Big 
towns are places of adventure to the sons of a labourer, 
and the labourer himself wants his boys to be much 
better off than hie has ever been. Think of a peasant 
in Oxfordshire, where wages have ranged in recent 
years from 14s. 6d. to 14s. 11d. a week. Give him a 
free cottage, if you like, with a patch of vegetable 
garden, and extra gains for overtime work during hay- 
making weeks and harvest time. Let us suppose that 
his three boys have passed through the elementary 
school, where no effort was made to give them a zest 
for the soil and its cultivation. Is their father’s lot 


at all likely to attract them, or will they wish to take 
their luck in Canada, in Australia, or in some Birming- 
ham trade? 

And why should the daughter of an English peasant 
wish to remain in her village? She, too, feels the call 
of great towns, and she longs to dress well, her 
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imagination in this particular having been stimulated 
by the fashion plates advertised daily in seductive 
print. Besides, if a country girl receives £20 a year 
as a plain cook-general, with her board and lodging, 
she earns more than her father. Even in France, 
where farming is a national art, varied and prosperous, 
the Government has been troubled for years by the flow 
of young lives from country places into the excessive 
competition of towns. It was J. F. Millet who said of 
Jules Breton’s romantic peasant girls that they were 
much too dainty to remain in the fields and villages. 
Country life is not gregarious enough for minds excited 
by newspapers—that is to say, by the world’s news 
published several times daily. But it is in England, 
the dumping ground for free imports, that country life 
has suffered most from the magnetic tyranny of over- 
grown towns and industrial centres. 

Lady Wolseley draws attention to the fact that in 
1901 the cultivated land of England and Wales was 
worked by only twenty-eight males to each square mile, 
whereas in Belgium there were seventy-two workers 
on the land to each square mile. So Belgian farms 
were prosperous, unlike their British competitors. Not 
only did they grow enough to feed Belgium with home- 
grown fruits and vegetables; they exported annually 
£480,000 worth more fruit and £230,000 worth more 
vegetables than Belgium imported. Again, in 1913 we 
imported from Belgium £36,802 of chicory, raw or 
kiln-dried, £41,701 of vegetables preserved by canning 
with no sweetening matter, £26,040 of raw onions, 
and £180,388 of potatoes. From Germany, in 1913, 
we purchased 2,309,057 cwts. of potatoes, while in 
1909 we bought from her only 21,007 cwts. Even our 
fields became pro-German with lessened activity during 
the worst years of the German menace. 

In contemplating the rural and rustic conditions of 
to-day Lady Wolseley says: ‘‘ It is likely to be a long 
and slow struggle before sufficient interest is shown in 
these subjects, and marked reconstruction takes place, 
unless we are helped by women of all ranks, spheres of 
life, and varied capability. They have such great in- 
fluence, so many admirable qualities of perseverance, 
power of organisation, and such enthusiasm for a 
national cause, that I feel sure they will be inspired 
to follow in the train of land reformers’’. From 
chapter to chapter Lady Wolseley shows the main 
channels along which the enterprise of women should 
flow steadily, and well-wishers have but one warning 
to give: that every bit of work done by women should 
be expert, thoroughly professional, and not a mere 
fashion in amateur philanthropy. 

For fifty years amateurism has run wild in so many 
various ways that this warning is useful and neces- 
sary. The revival of husbandry depends on keeping 
enough peasants on the land, and this sovereign need 
depends on a complex of economic questions, sc that 
land reformers have constantly to deal with stern busi- 
ness and with matters of difficult statesmanship. 
Nothing less than very hard and thorough work will 
bring women usefully in touch with the land and its 
many problems. If, for example, they wish to 
influence the building of cottages for labourers, they 
must study cottage architecture, and pass an examina- 
tion in planning; then they will not believe that every 
housewife can give lessons to professional architects. 

Lady Wolseley writes well on better housing for 
peasants, and the better housing is sure to come every- 
where when English farming is once more a profitable 
business. At present, building materials and building 
labour are too costly for depressed agriculture; they 
belong to the scale of prices which prospering 
industrialism has fixed, with the result that good 
cottage building on farms has become a philanthropy 
rather than a true investment. At a time when only 
one person in every five settles on the land, there are 
certain to be great troubles of many sorts because the 
four persons in every five who are townsfolk hold 
authority over the single countryman. They live, and 
he lingers, 

For the rest, Lady Wolseley hopes that assistance 
and guidance will be given by the State to those women 


who wish to work on the land. Land service would be 
encouraged if degrees were granted by the State to 
efficiency. 


THE WELL OF ENGLISH UNDEFILED. 


“On the Art of Writing.’ By Arthur Quiller Couch. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


HE first thing to be sure of is that there really is 
an art in writing. It is a pity we cannot for a 
while talk like the people in ‘‘ Gulliver ’’, who to save 
their breath carried about with them not the names of 
objects, but the objects themselves. Then, since we 
should not be using words every day of our lives, we 
might begin to treat them with more respect; as things 
to be carefully handled, and not as a ‘‘ pale and com- 
mon drudge ’twixt man and man’’. We must really 
begin to believe that writing is an art, and plain 
English a mystery. It is difficult to realise that plain 
English is a mystery while we are continually using it 
to buy a pair of boots or to ask when breakfast will be 
ready. The prevalent idea is that anybody can handle 
words and that plain English is a simple matter. No 
such mistake is made about composing fugues or paint- 
ing in oils. The practitioners of these more fortunate 
arts do not happen to employ a medium in common 
use. Their whole apparatus is obviously mysterious 
to the outsider. The writer of English, on the other 
hand, though the laws of his craft are thrice as complex 
(the proof of their greater complexity lies in the fact 
that they cannot, like the laws of harmony or perspec- 
tive, be formally registered and applied), is often sus- 
pected of no art at all. Even scholars tend to assume 
that the English tongue is necessarily a vulgar tongue 
—known to all men by mere virtue of their having 
been born in England. They have enly just got a chair 
of English at Cambridge, whereas they have had a 
chair of Greek for generations. 

The natural result of our careless attitude towards 
plain English is that plain English is very rarely written 
or spoken. Sir Arthur Quiller Couch justly derides a 
plain man from Denver, who asks : ‘‘ What does all this 
writing matter so long as we get there?’’ The answer 
is that without it we frequently do not ‘‘ get there ’’ at 
all. The plain English of the plain man is not often plain ; 
and it is very rarely English. It either does not “‘ get 
there ’’, or it ‘‘gets there’’ by a route so circuitous 
and so repulsive that we do not greatly care whether 
we really ‘‘ get there ’’ or not. When X. writes con- 
cerning an exhibition of pictures that ‘‘ B. figured 
prominently in the oil section’’, he does not get any- 
where. He is not writing plain English at all. He is 
simply using the ready jargon of his profession, which 
saves him from the necessity either of thinking or of 
clearly uttering his thought. There are other kinds of 
jargon which serve other people than the journalist 
equally well; and they will continue to flourish as long 
as English is not studied and practised. The pulpit, 
the platform, the drawing-room, all have developed 
their own particular sort of jargon, which serves as a 
shield between the busy world and the arduous task of 
having to use words in a living and masterful fashion. 
Jargon is a proof that plain English is difficult and 
rare, for jargon has been invented to cover our neglect 
and ignorance of the art of speaking and writing. We 
can all say something at a pinch, thanks to the free- 
masonry of a current jargon, concerning Mont Blanc 
or Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet ’’. But we cannot, unless we 
have studied the matter, say much about these things 
in plain English, for plain English is nothing more nor 
less than good prose. 

The first thing, then, is to be sure that plain English 
has to be learned. The second thing is to be equally 
sure that plain English cannot be taught. Sir Arthur 
Quiller Couch can tell us that our English ought to be 
appropriate, perspicuous, accurate, and persuasive. 
But he cannot tell us how to make it so. We can 
identify these qualities in the great masters, and many 
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other qualities which Sir Arthur has not had time to 
mention. But we cannot produce a code of rules 
whereby these qualities shall infallibly be attained. 
The art of writing is far too complicated a matter for 
that. The technique of writing is the most complicated 
in the world. It is far easier to see how a painter or 
musician gets his effects than how a poet gets them. 
You cannot buy books of harmony on the art of speech. 
There is no literary Prout or Stainer for the use of 
young writers. Stevenson once tried to find some laws 
of euphony which may be recommended to people 
interested in double acrostics; but his experiment only 
showed that the thing is wholly impossible. There are 
no rules. There is only practice—the slow cultivation 
of a sense of the reality of words. We have made 
some progress in the art of writing when we have 
learned that one word is not as good as another, when 


words begin to matter, to have lineage and association, _ 


to be deliberately employed; or, if they come rapidly to 
the pen, to come, not inertly crowding but vigorously 


pushing to the front by virtue of their aptness and the | 


instinctive summons of their employer. 

Sir Arthur is himself well aware that rules for writ- 
ing cannot take us far. 
bridge is of value, not because it asserts that English 
can be taught, but because it asserts that English must 
be learned—that English is an art whose study and 
practice is essential. Sir Arthur’s lectures drive at 
this truth continually; and they drive at it from many 
angles. They are not a treatise and they do not pro- 
ceed upon a system. They are just a series of friendly 
talks with young men at Cambridge, salted with com- 
panionable references to their young pursuits, peppered 
with excellent quotations, and inspiring by reason of 
the sure taste and grip of the lecturer himself in the 
art with which he is dealing. 

Not that these lectures of Sir Arthur’s are empty of 
opinions. He has many opinions, some of them not to 
be disputed, others which challenge the reader to a 
controversy. There is one opinion with which we most 
heartily agree; but it is an opinion which sows 
dragon’s teeth in the academic fields. Sir Arthur will 
have nothing to do with that school of literary histor- 
ians who father English literature upon Beowulf, 
Caedmon, and Cynewulf. He will have nothing to say 
to the Saxons. These people are inventions of Teuton- 
ising professors. Chaucer and Piers Plowman must be 
kinned, not with the Saxons, but with the ‘‘ Songs of 
Provence’’, to the ‘‘ Decameron’’ and Dante; and 
the Elizabethans go straight to Italy. We hold entirely 
with Sir Arthur, and like his robust challenge to the 
school of Freeman. Our literature is a latin literature 
of the Mediterranean. Its springs are not Apollinaris; 
they are Perrier. It was a good day for England when 
the Norman came to complete the Confessor’s work, 
to pull us out of our Saxon rut and put us in touch 
with the riches of the Continent. If Wifliam had failed 
at Hastings and England had remained cut off from the 
Romance nations of the south, England would never 
have been herself. She would have made her mark, no 
doubt. But she would have been rather more like 
Holland, or Schleswig-Holstein, or Denmark than like 
the land of Chaucer and Shakespeare. The ‘‘ well of 
English undefiled ’’ is a well of English indeed, but a 
well into which all the riches of the latin tongue have 
been poured. Shakespeare is able to say, ‘‘ the multi- 
tudinous seas incarnadine ’’ as well as “‘ push us from 
our stools’. That is what makes it the most abundant 
and masterful language which ever was put into a poet’s 
mouth since the world began. And that is why every 
Englishman should treat it as a noble heritage to be 
handed down untainted and enriched. 


A chair of literature at Cam- | 


THE JOY OF BATTLE. 
“In bgt Field.” By Marcel Dupont. Heinemann. 


MONG the multitude of war books published we 
only very rarely find a first-hand record in 
which there is a genuine joy of battle. The great 
war most often appears as a stern task, which brave 
men have undertaken from necessity—a task in which 
the farthest limits are often reached of heroism and 
endurance. No war, indeed, has been so marvellously 
rich in immortal deeds—not a tenth of which will ever 
reach contemporary print or later history. But, 
though men are showing themselves, in Flanders, 
Poland, and the Near East, heroic on a greater scale 
than ever before in history, there is almost no trace 
in their books or letters of the old attitude to war 
as a gallant adventure—an intoxicating pursuit 
adopted for the sake of the greatest of games. The 
horrors of modern war—its wholesale character and 
the stupefying might of its scientific weapons—have 
changed the personal attitude of the fighter. There 
is very little of the tourney or joust about modern 
warfare. There is little opportunity for pageantry or 
lightness of heart. In most of our records of the 
war we are conscious of set teeth and a grim resolve 
to get through. No romances will be written round 
the great war in the spirit of Dumas’ three 
musketeers. There is cheerfulness in the trenches, 
impatience to get at the enemy, heroic initiative on 
the part of officers and men. But there is very rarely 
anything we can call the joy of battle. That joy of 
battle cannot easily exist among men who are fighting 
the German armies. Fighting the German armies is 
more like fighting a disease or a blizzard than like 
fighting an opposing team of warriors. 

The nearest approach to the joy of battle we have 
chanced upon as yet is found in the above record of 
a French chasseur lieutenant. This young officer rides 
off to the war in 1914 as though he were going into a 
joust. We think of Lovelace in his happy zeal to 
embrace a horse, a sword, a shield. But we have to 
remember that this young lieutenant of chasseurs 
when he rides off to fight the Germans in 1914 sets 
off as a believer in the arme blanche. These were 


_ the days before ‘‘ the trenches’’ had come to stand 


for that narrow, settled, and obstinate line from the 
Channel to the Vosges. This young officer describes - 
for us an actual charge of cavalry—a thing which 
seems now to belong almost to the days of Charle- 
magne. It was, we gather, the last charge of cavalry 
in which the writer took part. It was brought up 
short and sudden against a barrier of barbed wire, 
behind which the Germans quietly and systematically 
picked off the horses. The chasseurs, after that, did 
no more charging, in the old gallant style, at suspi- 
cious woods and positions; and finally they came, as 
most soldiers in the present war, to the routine of 
the trenches. 

This is an interesting book, not only because it is 
the record of a cheerful soldier whom not even the 
trenches can quench of his natural joy in the mere act 
of fighting for France, but because it gives us the 
French point of view, which we too seldom get in a 
book accessible to English readers. We begin to see 
the war from the point of view of the poilu, whom we 
see, so strangely unlike the English soldier, trudging 
towards the front, hung about on all sides with pots, 
pans, tools, and miscellaneous equipment. We begin 
to understand why France has produced some of the 
finest soldiers in the world, who are entirely unlike 
any other soldiers in the world. 
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But the most striking passage of all in this little 
book is one in which the author describes the famous 


| 


vain. And this being so, perhaps we ought not to 
complain if Mr. Benson’s story as a whole seems a little 


Christmas Eve of 1914, when the armies in France | artificial, a little faded. 


made those curious attempts to fraternise which have 
so often been described by eye-witnesses. The writer | 
was in command of a section of men who had started | 
to make friends with the Germans—who had actually | 
been between the lines to recover a shot hare—before | 


he arrived to see what was going on. The German 
parapet was lined with the smiling heads of German 
soldiers. Our young officer thought it all decidedly 
improper, but did not see how he was to stop it. 


Finally the decision was taken out of his hands. A 
distant battery had spotted the whole affair, and in | 
the interests of military discipline placed some shells — 


high in the air above the neutral space. This put an 
end to the friendship. 

War had already become too hard a matter for such 
practices. They have not recurred since the Christmas 
of 1914. This brings us back to our original point. 
Modern warfare gives little scope for the chevaleresque. 
This young lieutenant lest much of his romance when 
he lost his horse. War is now recognised as a 
scientific killing of the enemy, to be done with as 
much safety as is possible to the killer. In such war- 
fare the joy of battle has—except in rare natures and 
at rare intervals—no part at all. 


“THE OAKLEYITES’”’. 


“ The Oakleyites.” By E. F. Benson. Methuen. 6s. 
F TER occasional flights which raised our expecta- 
tions, Mr. E. F. Benson seems to have settled 
down into comfortable and rotund mediocrity. He pro- 
duces at regular intervals readable and well-constructed 
novels in which there is a weli-blended mixture of 
comedy and tragedy, of satire and sentiment. He is 
very happy in dealing with the small change of life. 
He hits off delightfully the little peculiarities and idio- 
syncracies of men and women, the little kinks in their 
characters, their fussiness and pettiness. But he 
seldom nowadays arouses profound emotion. He 
interests, amuses, sometimes even thrills. But we 
miss in his work that touch of greatness which some 
of his earlier books seemed to promise. His novels 
are so good that it is always a source of wonder that 
they are not better. 

Mr. Benson, then, must be judged by a standard of 
his own, and by that standard ‘‘ The Oakleyites ’’ is 
neither better nor worse than numerous other novels 
from his pen. Oakley-on-Sea is a place on the South 
Coast easily recognisable by Mr. Benson’s description, 
and the inhabitants thereof are truly precious and 
delightful. Their self-sufficiency, their arrogance, their 
“culture ’’ are most entertainingly described. Cor- 
porately and individually they are far too well interested 
in their own affairs to care in the smallest degree what 
anybody else thinks of them. The true Oakleyite is to 
be known by these and certain other well-marked 
characteristics. And the species may be found in other 
towns than Oakley, just as there may be spurious 
specimens even in that authentic habitat. Mrs. 
Andrews, Mrs. Tobin and Mrs. Watson are the real 
thing through and through. They have the genuine 
flavour. Miss Dorothy Jackson was fast becoming a 
real Oakleyite when, at the age of thirty-five, still 
beautiful and unawakened, there came into her life a 
tragic passion which set her free from pretence and 
shams. On the character of Miss Dorothy Jackson 
Mr. Benson has lingered with loving and painstaking 
care. And he has limned for us a really beautiful and 
vital creation. She is alive and true. And she 
deserved a better fate than to fall in love with Wilfred 
Easton—a mediocre novelist considerably her junior, 
who met her when he was smarting from blighted affec- 
tion and the humiliation consequent upon his jilting by 
a fair and fickle damsel. In him it is impossible to feel 
any great interest. Miss Jackson engages not only 
our interest but our affection, and although, according 
to the Bensonian formula, she has to die, we still feel 


that her life with its poignant tragedy has not been in 


ae + ee of Chess. P. W. Sergeant. London: Bell. 1916, 
net. 


This collection of the games of Paul Morphy will be welcome 
to every chess-lover. They have the great merit of being short : 
the analysis is lucid and never wearisome: the criticism is 
generous and, in the light of latter-day chess-strategy, sound. 


| Morphy’s opponents need lenient treatment from a critic, for 


he was an adept at combination, could see deeper into a position 
than any player of his time, and had a way, so fascinating to the 
arm-chair analyst, so disconcerting to an opponent, of making a 
brilliant and quite unexpected move. The diagrams in this 
collection frequently illustrate the position just before one of 


| these decisive moves ; it is fascinating to set out the position and 
| study it with the endeavour to make the move: the 16th and 


16lst games are instances. Morphy was called the pride and 


| sorrow of chess. Anyone playing through these games will feel 
| the truth of the former; he was the sorrow in that with years 


there came over him a growing distaste for the game; he was a 
gifted man, a linguist and a musician, and might have been a 
capable lawyer ; his life was saddened by two things, the treat- 
ment received from certain other chess-players, and failure in his 
profession; because he was chess-champion, people could not 
think seriously of him as a lawyer. Too great a devotion to any 
game carries its penalty. 
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